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(than the Art of Printing.) so none ever prodaccd more actual 
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da Histovieat View of the Rise und Progress of Infidelity, sith a 


Ki PelocdddQde OF ils [ pespeciates dita eu OMIM S ‘aia Ner7es (ij YC7'- 


MOORS, pi cn dl for Le i Sita founded / pth fH wm. Vir. fF le’ 
m the Parish Chierch i oONS4, aber-le- Bow, f } vr th, becur IsOe2 to 
1805. By the Rev. William Van Muldert, Rector of St. Murv-la- 
Bow, London. @vols. Sve. Pre. 996. 16s. Rivinetons, Lon- 


‘ ‘ r , ov ,2 

don; Cooke, Oxford; and Deighton, Cambirdze. 1896, 
. r . . . } 

RETR. Bovle’s Lecture was, it is well known, founded at the latter 
ty oe ime — : — 

sae i cid of the Sevepteenth « Cractth, \ arecdh chia worth » Ltheali up- 

Phd ‘. } s be R cadens 4 . ar 

proprated an annual sum of fifty pounds, as a salary to some clergy- 
i © é we 


ui, resideut within the Bills of Sbortelity, for preachme Eight 


Dau . 

MN, | 
“eT! has @WEry Ne ar, veainst not_ertous lufidels. \ Collection or 
Sorthons. preached me conmequeuce of this mestitntion, was made in the 


} 


let century. and publete du Phree Polo Votumes : and some other 
di tar | { Sermons Here e¢ SMCEe Prog nm TIVvel tu thre VV wan We perfectly 
Coneur with the learned author of this work, im the opinion, that the 
~P iblicats of sermons, so preached, must have been tn the ¢ mtemply- 
ligt of Llie? Pounds [ss = lose leudabl intention of supplying ali antidote 
to the poisou of Lifidelity could otherwise bave bad bul a very partral 
and circumscribed « t. ‘Lhe sreat mducement of this pious Chns- 
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tian to establish the Lecture in question, was the rapid growth of jg 
piety which he witnessed, mm an age when, from the evident tendey 
of extremes to approximate, men had been led to pass from Puritan 
to Infidelity. He wisely judged, that the insulated effects of mid) 
duals would do little towards the cure of auevil, for the promotion 
which great parts, spirit, activity, and perscverance, had combine 
and that the hope of an effectual remedy could alone be derived tr 
a regular and systematic e posure of the fallacies, perversions, arty 
ces, aud falsehoods of the enemies of the Christian faith. To hip 
therefore, are we indebted for some of the best discourses in the Eiy 
lish language 5 and, inno small degree, for the dissemination of thos 
good prince ple s Which, notwithstanding the mereased and iicreasi h 
=. of the mes, have preserved us from the dreadtul calamiig h 
Which have afflicted, ina peculiar manner, those nations m which ie 
Dox10us p: lant of Intideds ly hud taken the dee pest root, % 

In the first Sermon, trom the fifteenth verse of the third chapter Meo 
Genesis, Mr. Van Mi Td it opens the origin: of that contlict betwee hy 
“the power of God unto salvation,” and the machinations of Satan iife 
frustrate the purposes of the Creator, which gave rise to the gradiey 
scheme of Redeinption. He prudently abstains from all uscless miisy 
quiry into subjects beyond the reach of human faculties ; and passa 
over the origin of evil as a question, the discussion of which, as ety st 
perience has too fatally proved, is trequentls productive of Linpieyf d 
and Atheism, aud which, at best, can ouly tend to produce that mi 
plicit rehance on the Supreme Being, which ought to characteriel 
every Christian. 
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*¢ But, however hopeless may be the attempt to assign, upon abstract : 

. . . ™ . . . . . . . ° s 
principles, such reasons for the permission of evil. as will satisfy a scepti . 


cal enquirer; we may venture to aitirm, that there is nothing un th 
phenomena of the moral world, which discredits what has boen revealed b 
concerning it in the holy scriptures. ‘The fact that evil does exist, i b 
indisputable. All that we are able to discover, or rather to conjecture, h 
on this point, without the light of Revelation, is, that the very existenceg® y 
of evil seems to indicate some personal agent of-a malignant nature, by 
whom it is occasioned ; while ‘it appears no less certain, that a Bein g ol 
niinite perfections would not sutler this to take place, but for the sake 
of producing such ultimate good as could not otherwise be so ete ctually By 
obtained. To judge of the necessity or expediency of this dispensation, & , 
is not possible for man, without an intimate knowledge of the Divine®e, 
counsels, Or clearer information respecting the facts with which it ts con a) 
nected, than the light of nature can supply. Revelation, however, girs 
us such an insight into the subject, as may enable us to repel any svt 
Mises injurious to the Divine honour, though not to satisfy irreverent 
curiosity. ‘he sacred writings declare, that tnere is a malevolent Spitily ! 
who, being doomed, for his own ollences, to the lowest depths of misery & ; 
and despair, is become the instigator of sin and wickedness in others Bi 


‘that he was permitted, even in Paradise, for the trial of our first parcits & | 


integrity and obedience, to tempt them to rebel against their a 
al 
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nd that, since the fall, he is still suffered (o put the faith and virtue of 
heir descendants to continual proof, and to pursue, though not without 
rata eestraint, his insidious machinations for their ruia:— but thar all this is 
1 adi edained by the Almighty, for the purpos: of displayieg hereafter, ina 
lONOn More conspicuous and convincing inamner, his wisdom, power, and .oed- 
ID Dineddiif ess: since he will not fail so to over-rule the malice and subtlety of the 
ed frolfKril One, 3&8 eventually to rescue the faithful trom his tyranny, and to 
Sy avtiiefect the final destruction of this thelr relentless enemy. Thus do the 
Po higfScriptuces afiord the solution of a difheulty not to be utravelled by human 
he Pjediiffreason; teaching us to shut up all farther enquiry into this mysterious 
Of thos subject ina full persuasion, that the time will come, Wher Good shall ** ga. 
her out of his kingdom all things that otfead, and the righteous shall 
hine forth as the sun, in the kingdom of their Father.” (.Matth. xiii. 


M41, 43.) 


© From this gracious promise, the good Christian may derive that 
ipter @Feonsolation which is hecessary to support him im the conthet which he 
CU CORB has to sustain with our great spiritual adversary. Secture of bis final de- 
atom Mimfeat, we have every encouragement to “ fight the good fight of faith.” 
e grade While the prediction lt Ms rtttieaa® esiacn olitcte tu dial Gatien ics 
less IN support must prepare Us for tempta lOuUS, danger sy ad dithculties, 
| ra pAnother Important inference as drawn by the learncd author from this 
as GES state of things, im opposition to the sophistry of aucicut aud of moe 
Inpiey ye dern times. 
vat Me Z 
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* Moreover, the intimation here given of the trials and sufferings, 


ctor . ' oe ‘ 
S which we are to undergo it the course of our spiritual warfare. directly 
overthrows the absurd theories, which vain sophists have endeavoured to 
strate Cablish, respecting the perfect bility of mankind in Gicir present earthly 
sceptis state; since, it being thas declared, on divine authori'y > that an CHIN 
sa te shall continually subsist between the Serpent avd the Woman, and be- 
veal tween his seed and her seed; aud also that the seed of the Serpent shall 
cist, is sign the heel ol the Woman's seed, that is, Shall, (Oa ceran extent, 
ceture Mago” permitted to intict evilon the human race: it necessary tollows, that, 
‘stones however certain may be the vietory, which, through the power of his 
re, bY Redeemer, man shall uldiinate ly gain over this implacable ¢ hemy, he can 
ing o never hope to be, in this present life, entirety froe from sin. or danger.” 
: = This strange notion of perfectilility, so flattering to the pride of 
ae man, but so repugnant to the dee eure d purpose of his Creator, could 
i vine Only arise from a miserable perversion of numan reason, that lertife 
s CON ane al Junumerable evils, . itis of infinte consequence, in Weigh 
ives - ie evidences of Chiistisuity, to guard against the abuse of a git 
y sur Meh was antcuded to prumoic the eternal welfaic and happiness of 

s rent Mia, 

4 8 * To prevent such a miserable abuse of the gift of Reason. it is of 
al errat consequence, that we,should divect men toa right application of 


a estimating (he evidences of Revealed Religion. liappily 10r US, 


eeuts Christian: ' 5 Gran . y 
ur Mhauity may well boast of iVs entire conformity to sound and unpre. 


ker; udie @op ; : 
ae tcc Recsons not, indeed, tu that Reason, which arrogaully assumes 
aud . . « s 
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aright of controverting even what is proved to be the Divine will: ng 
to the Reason of the Atheist, who denies God; or of the vain Fre. 
thinker, who sets his own understanding in competition with Lafinig 
Wisdom; but to the Reason of the sober- minded and sincere enguire 
after Truth, who is willing to receive whatever has the stamp of Divind 













Authority impressed upon it, * with meekness and fear.” Upon thi, , 
ground of such reasoning, the intelligent and judicious advocates of... 


Christianity have never feared to meet their assailants. Often have thei)» 
been challenged to the contlict: as often have they entered the lists ani, 
come oil victorious: and though the enemy may still renew his attache yy, 
the true Christian, knowing the strength and justice of his cause, wil) yi, 


never be afraid to encounter him on fair and equal terms.” Be wr 
4 Be dis 

At the close of this preliminary Lecture the Author tius explain B he 
the plan of his work : Sa 


od 

Se] i) oi 
4 
bs 


‘6 Jn the first part of these Lectures, therefore, it is my design | | 
take a summary view of the endeavours made to counteract the revealeife! 
will of God, in the times antecedent io the Christian dispensation; tha ' 

3 


to show the perverseness of both Jews and Geniiles, in their rejection if 


the Gospel, and their various cilorts to overthrow it, from the time ¢ ad 
our Lord's personal appearance on earth, to the downfall of Paganismigy 
the Roman empire; afterwards, to continue the enquiry, through they ue 
middle ages, when almost the whole world was overspread by Mahome. : pat 
tan and Gothic barbarism: then, to contemplate the new aspeet whidp? '"" 
Infidelity assumed, on the revival of letters, and the introduction of tht, cin 
Protestant Reformation: and, lastly, having brought down the history 0 


of its progressive labours to the present day, to consider what e Xpectame Seu 
tions we may justly entertain, respecting the final issue of this tremen? a cot 
dous coutest. e 
The historical view of the subject being closed, it is intended, in cell 
second part of these Lectures, to enter upon a general vindication of tel Bits 
grounds and principles of the Christian Faith, in answer to the argument{) Di 
most commonly urged against its authority and credibility. ‘These argu Z log 
ments (whether deduced from 1 ab a priort, to show the improbej a 
bility, unfitness, and inutility of Revelation: or of reasoning a posterion me bor 
to invalidate its evidences as a matter of fact;) will be distinctly conegy cos 
dered, in order to expose their futility, and to show the spirit of perp the 
verseness by which they are generally dictated.” Biro 
the 
In pursuit of this plan, our Author, in his second Sermon, from tt®) for 
thirteenth of Matthew, 57, 38, and 389 verses, proceeds to considcey my 
the earliest efforts of the Tempter, in the seduction of our first parcubg ay 


whom he justly regards as having been endowed, by their Creatogy @ 
with every quality th: at Was hecessia) 7 Lo enuble them to resist temp! at 
tion, and to persevere in their duty. “ 

“¢ Hence it follows, that the first offence which man committed again’ Lo 
the law of his Make r (w h; ate ver lm ight be the subtle fy a mploy ed to per : lan 


suade him to the commission of it) was unguestio mably a wilful at C0 
presumphious offence, i.¢. & transgression of some uown duty. a' 


eure 


pe iT Veer 
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| parture from the declared will of God, in compliance with his own will, 
Hs ng Cad with the solicitations of an enemy both to God and himself, 
0 Free 4s Respecting the particular command, by the transgression of which 
Ta finit lour first parents fell from their native invocence and purity, it is simply 
ng Uirer ecorded in the sacred word; without any additional information as to 
Diving he inherent properties, or the mystical signification, of the Tree of 
On thE Knowledge, or the Tree of Lite. But we learn, that the Tempter suc 
ates (PB weded in prevailing upon the victims of his subtlety to receive a very 
re the@oiterent notion of these from that which God had revealed to them; and 
1S AMER hat their believing in Aém rather than in Gop, was the cause of their sin 
tachi and their condemnation. ‘Thus it appears that the very first offence 
Cy WER which man committed originated in a disbelicf of the Divine word, 
PP wrought in him by the suggestions of the kvil Spir if. Unbelief produced 
disobedience disobedience, condemnation to misery and death: and 
plain B the ouly hope held out to him of a recovery from that state of guilt 
Baud punishment, wis to be obtained through his belief ina new revela- 


3 


soon foie CHO, thereupon veuchsafed to him, and propused ay a fresh trial of his 
vt ales | uth,” 

. ry x . . + > . . . . . 

| ORS "The ereat caution which Mr. Van Mildert displays, ia avoiding all 
(ON OES discussions of unessential points, which it is necessary tor him to 


‘mo oie 
WH CES notice, inthe course of his lectures, is highly creditable to his judg- 
SM te 

ment. In this sermon he takes a view of Litidelity in veneral, and 


rh the ' 
+ ane 2 partic ul: arly of Heathen Idok Ltry, before the « oming ot Christ. His 
whid if reasvning on this part of his subject is laghly satisfactory and convm- 


of thee. cing. Ile considers Paganism as origiuating in 2 wilful departure 

story : from the truth ; for as man was nevi ', trom hus creation, left to him- 

vecune self, he must, of course, have had a knowledge of the true God ; and, 

Tee COLSeque utly, the imtroduction of false divimties can only be regarded 
pasa wilful apostacy from hin. 


in they =6* When we thus investigate the nature and origin of false Religion, 
of te its heinousness, as involving the guilt of presumptuous opposition to the 
nents % Divine will, is hardly to be dis pen It is, therefore, but a vain apo. 
Ug pony | for Heathenism (when we speak of its first origin and introduction) 
obey fo treat it as the harmless invention of poor unenlightened mortals, la- 
jor bouring, with good intentions, but under invincible ignorance, to diss 
one cover the trae God. and to perform to hin av acceptable service. Neie 
peree ther wil it avail (for the vindication of the earliest apostate, at least, 
irom the tene Faith) to have recourse to those refined and specious 
© theories, by which ingenious men have endearoured to couceal the dee 
1 HEE tormities of the Gentile superstitions, under the semblance of profound 
00S MVsteoal iustruction ; representing them as useful political institutions ; 
cules Say. even dignilying the objects of Pagan worship with the appellation 
vom of elegant Divinities 2” and extolling them a6 the invention of wise 
pir p and discerning minds. Whereas the fact appears to be clearly this; that 
| Mankind had boon from the beginning in possession of the one true 
Religion: but that the founders of Heathen ldolatry ‘* forsook the 


mn t+ . e) ry’ ° . . 

ie Lord,” that they might ** secve strange gods. This is uniformly the 
wf _ —_ i “ : : 

i , language of Ne ripture; and every thing that we cau collect frem history 
nu 1 


Cantirms the truth of this re ‘presentat ion,’ 
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The apologists for Heathenism, for in these days there is nothing 
however corrupt, that does not iad an apologist, will have some dy. 
ficulty, with all their Ingenuity, to answer the arguments ot oy 
Author, which are further Sty) ported by some strong proofs derive 
from . cousiil ration ol the rites and Ceremonies of the Mlcathens. put 
ticula: ly of staaaial McPyfeces. 

In the third Sermon, the Lafik lelity of the Jews, and their oppositic 
to the (rospel Ou its first promt: © allon, die CobsiG fered, “bine Let jy 
takhou ivan the Sib and 55th verses of the second « on of St. Lik 
In the fourth, trom Psiam u. verse 50. a view ts taken of the o [pu 
sition of the Heathens to the Gospel, trom its fst promulzati mt ly 
the reign of Coustantme. Among the means employed by these per 
verse men, for ampeding its progress, calianny was not the teas 
formidable ; an engine which bas been used iv all uges for the sam 
sinister purposes. 


Many of the slanderous accusations brought against the primitive 
Chetations ave of so disgusting and improbable a kind, that i6 were di. sip 
able to pass them oycr w holly in etlence, did they not afford striking 
proofs of the ignorance, as well as the malice, of Ghose by whon the 
Gospel wastraduced. In addition to the inconsistent charg s of eredulit, 
Superstition, enthusiasm. or brutish stupidity. on the one hand; and of 
gbstinate unbelie!, atheistical impicty. hs pocrisy, and imposture, on the 
other ; such was the strange misconception, or rather (as we mist 
deem it) the wilful misrepresentation of the Gospel, by its Heathen op. 
ponenis, that they continually reviled iis disciples as murderers oi 
Infaiits, as cannibals, as addicted to ineestrnous practices, as pretenders 
to magic, as worsh ppers of the Sun, and as idolators pavine adocation 
to the grossest objects. Nothing of this kind was omitted, which could 
by any possible perversion of tie sacred deciiines of their Religion, Ive 
employed to vilily the devoted objects of their hatred, ane imituce the 
ignorant multitude to regard them as the most infamous of mankind. 

** But besides these fowler ealumnics, (which may seem rather to hav 
been addressed to the lowest ol the volar, then Tr rien of how led se 
and understanding.) invectives of a hicher strain, and sophistry of a mi 
subtle description, were employed, te ensnare the minds of those pot 
whom baser arts n urht not prevall. ! Crary talents, of mo mean dis 
tinction, were exercised. in endeavourine to defeat ao system, which 
threatened the downtal!l of the boasted philosophy of the Heathen world, 
no less than the di struction of Hhhose Supe rstitions., wt! 
phers. (however inconsistently with the charac ter of hones: men.) doenied 
it expedient to impose upon the ignorant. Chivistianiiv, indeed. had 


enemies more inVvele rafe than the ont ated and AL “ote iI philes epnylite rs. wii 


oe)! hich plidtasde 


had acquired, and vl 4 GC res 0. intely de terial 4 d to hs untain, pOsose sek at vi 


the public ear.” 


The Christian philosophers, or rather pArlosonhists, of the last cen 
tury, Were not le sx Mvelcrate i they }i ennrity 1O the Gospel ih C hrist, 
than the Heathen philos: yphe rs af the carts ULES. In the Sifth mele 


mon, the same view is contimed unul the « nd of the sixth Cenlury, “and 


the dow niall ot Paganism. Llere some Vee) judicious observations 
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secur on the conversion of the emperor Constantine to Christianity; in 
respect of which event, the author, thoush he offers no decided opmon 
upon it, seems inclmed to ac utes e ip the truth of the account given 
by Eusebius; which is certainly less open to a suspicion of partiality, 
than that of Julian or of Zosimus is to an MMputation of prejudice, 
The following sketch of the character of the great apostate Julian is 


ably drawn. 


‘ Julian had the carly advantage of a Christian education; but, bes 
fure his principles were well-formed, he tell iaio the hands of the most 
dangerous sophists, men bigotted to the reverics of Paganisin, subtle, 
imposing, and unvw earied in their efforts to crush the Gospel, and to bring 
back the reign of Gentile philosophy. Under the guidance of such men, 
ayouthfal mind, so vain, and so susce ptible of flattery and falsehood, as 
that of Julian, c ‘ould hardly escape contamination. Put belore he fell into 
these hands, and even whilst he was ander the tuition of Christian instruc. 
tors, he is said to have diseovered a peculiar antipathy to the Gospel, 
and a partiality to Heathenism, which predisposed him to Usten with 
eagerness: to those who were most ready to Jead him astray. His pre- 
judices in’ this respect were also heightened by personal resentment 
towards his imperial relations; ‘rom whom, though professing Christiani- 
ty, i¢ must be acknowledged that he had experienced the most unnatural 
treatment. 

‘* These considerations, however, allurd but a slender apology for 
one, whose talents have been extolled by biy admirers, as far above the 
common standard of execelleuce. And even though we should estimate 
him (more justly, perhaps,) as a man of brilliant, rather than of solid 
parts, still it would not be casy to find an exeuse for so miserable a per- 
version of them, as his apostacy from the Gospel exhibits. {1 however, 
we are to doubt the sincerity of Jutian’s belief in Paganism, his under- 
standing ts only vindicated at the expence of his moral character; nay, 
he stands convieted as doubly a hypocrite, believing neither mn Lleathe ‘Ne 
ism nor Christianity, yet oceasioually professing both, maintaining with 
the greatest perfinacity opinions wiich he secvetly despised, and perse- 
cuting one religion, only because it was infeconciicable with another, 
Which he held in equal contempt. 

Bit of Julian's attacliment to Hleathen idolatry. and his belief in 
the crossest of its absurdities, his own admirers will hardly sutler us to 
doubt. They represent him as most scrupulously observant of its super. 
stitions: and it is the boast of his great paneg gyrist, Libanins, age | lar 
from admitiing | oly theism only ina relied aid iny siical seuse, he adopt. 
editin its vulgar acceptation, with as much credulity ay the te illiterate 
of iis subjects, 

If this representation of him be true, we cannot but consider Julian 
as thoroughly deyoted to that Religion of Satan: and, in order ta account 
for such strange infatuation in one who, in his iofant years, had bea 
trained to “~ Christian Faith, we must either seppose him to have been 
deceived, au carly pertod of life, by the malicious artifices of those 
Who ielbered to initiate him into its abominable mysteries; or that, be- 
ing afterwards ¢¢ givens up to a reprobate mind,” the Kyil Spirit was 
Perimittyd to work upon him by diabolical illusions, and to plunge him 

still 
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still further into the depths of pecdition. Nor, perhaps, will they, why 
duly consider some very strange and mysterious transactions, recorded of 
Julian and his associates, be disinclined to adopt this latter opinion. 

© But as it .»s repugnant to all our knowledge of the Disine aitribute, 
to suppose that God ever hardens. the hearts of those, who have ne 
themselves already hardened them, by wilful impiety and opposition tg 
the truth; so do we find in Julian a striking stance of a man, deter. 
mined, almost from the beginning, to involve himself in the sin of apos. 
tacy. What excuse, indcedy cam be alledged for sucha man; one who 
was accustomed to weigh, te examine, and accurately to judge, in all 
other matters ; and who was only blind, willfully blind, in the mom ut. 
ous concern of Salvation? He saw, he could not but see, the excellence 
of Christianity. He had every opportunity presented “to him of examin. 
ing its proofs, and appreciating its value. ile had been accastomed tg 
read the Holy Scriptures, to hear them explained. and to observe with 
great exactitude the most solemn ordinances of the Church. Nay, even 
after his release from the restraints of tuition, he went sv far as io pro 
fess some degree of reverence and zea! for the Gospel. 

‘¢ But this dissimulation he only deemed it expedient to practise, so 
long as he was, in some degree, dependent upon others. “No sooner was 
he raised to a joint share of the Imperial dignity, than he threw ot! the 
mask, and began to discover evident symptoms of that disposition, which, 
upon his succeeding to the undivided sovereignty of the Empire, displayed 
itself without reserve.” 


The means employed by this active agent of the Tempter, for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, and the effects which they produced, 
are succinctly but perspicuously expounded in the course of this dis- 
course; the whole of which is written with cousiderable ability. 
The sitth Sermon exhibits the rise and progress of Mabometanisin ; of 
which, and of its founder, the followmg very judicious observations 
occur ; 


*¢ The religion of Mahomet has this striking peentiarity, that it bears 
witness to the truth, while it propagates a tye. ‘hough founded ilself 
on imposture, it does vot charge with imposture either Judaism or Christi- 
anify: but recognizes both as true. It aduwiits the Miracles both of the 
Old and New Testament. It affects to reveronce the authority of Moses 
and of Christ; but brings against their disciples the improbable charge 
of falsifying those Scriptures, which in common with them it professes to 
revere. Heuce, some have considercd this hetcrogerceus compound, 
yather as a system of Heresy, than of Infidelity; because it admits, iy 
genera! terms, the pretensions of the Cospel, thoegh it deprives it of its 
most important truths, by supposing a mutilation or interpolation of the 
Scriptures; the very pretext which Ileresy usually assumes, fo favour its 
own purposes. Thus we may easily account for the complacency wih 
which moder: Deists and Sociniars appear to regard the Koran. ‘They 
allmire it, Wecause it sets aside those distinguishing doctrine. of the Gos- 
pel, the Divinity of Christ, and the Sacrifice upon the Cross; and pre- 

res the way, for what the former are pleas:d to dignify with the title of 
Natural Religion, and the latter, with that of Rational Chrisiianity. P 
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% But some writers, not apparently of this description, have takeu 
pains to represent Mahomet rather as a well-intentioned reformer, or an 
honest enthusiast, then as a wilfa] promoter of falsehood aad mischief. 
They acknowledge, that his zea! carried him into the most culpable ex- 
travagancies: but are willing to find aa apology for its excess, in the 
opposition which was at first made to his almost laudable designs, and in 
ihe unwillingness of those, whose reformation he desired, to relinquish 
their ancient prejudices. Nay, they view him as a man, desirous, not 
only to reclaim his countrymes fron Heathen idolatry, but to correct the 
errors and abuses which had crept into Christianity itself; and they in- 
clive to excuse the violence of his proceedings respecting the latter, as 
well as the former, by insinuating that it was become almost too corrupt 
to be reformed, by any other means than those which Mahomet em- 
ployed. 

* Thus, as if the purity of his motives were unquestionable, it has 
been remarked, that ** his design of bringing the Pagan Arabs to the 
knowledge of the true God, was noble, and highly to be commended :”* 
(Sale’s Preface to the Koran, Vol. Ll. p. 51.) and the author, who thus 
writes, is much oicaJed with the learned Prideaux, whe more pertinenatly 
observes, that the impostor ‘* forced the Arabs to exchange their Idolatry 
for another religion altogether as bad.”” (Prideaux’s Lite of Mahomet, 
p- 67.) But, may we not justly ask, whatthere is ** to be commended.” 
even in the design itself, much less in the execution of it?) Mahomet preach. 
ed it is trae, belief in one God, to the exclusion of the numberiess idols of 
Polytheism : but te this fundamental article of faith, he made it an indis. 
pensable addition, that they should believe in Aém, as the Prophet and 
Apostle of God. Where, then, is the difference, in point of religious 
truth and saving knowledge, between a Pagan and a Mahometan? 
When the Holy Scriptures declare, that ‘* there is none other name un. 
der heaven given ainong men, whereby we must be saved, (Acts iv. 12.) 
but only the name of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’’ is it to be supposed, that 
the disciples of Mahomet are acceptable to God, merely Uecause they 
renounce the worship of Jupiter and Juno, or the service of Fo, or any 
such senseless idolatry? As there is but one God, so is there but one 
Mediator, and, only one mode of Saivation, hitherto revealed to us: 
and as Salvation is of the very essence of religion, how can it be said, 
tha’ Mahometanism is, properly speaking, more eflicacious than even 
Paganism itself? 
from Idolatry, is to prepare them for the reception of the Gospel ; it is 
obvious to reply, that this seems te have been very far from the design 
of Mahomet; nor do we hitherto see any such effects produced by his 
system > no le being more stubborn, and hardened against Christi. 
anity, than his blind and fanatical disciples.” 


Sale is not the only writer who has spoken favourably of this Anti- 
iistian code, which has beev translated into French and Italian. A 
pretty subject for eulogy, forsooth, when its contents are duly eon- 


dered. 


" In this volume of perfection, are advanced. for instance, the fol- 
lowing assertions; that beth Jews and Christians are Idolaters; that 
the 


If, however, it be contended, that to convert men | 
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the Apostles and Patriarchs were Mahomctans: that the Angels wor. 
shipped Adam, and that the Fallen Angtls were driven from Heaven for 
uot doing so; that our Blessed Saviour was neither God, nor the Son of 
God; and that he assured Mahomet of ‘this, in a@ conference with hin 
and the Almighty ; yct that he was both tle Word and the Spirit of God: 
net to mention namberless absurdities, coucerning the Creation, the 
Deluge, the End of the World, the Resurrection, and the Day of Judg. 


ment, too gross to be received hy any but the most debased understand. 


ings. It is alsointimated, in this extraordinary production, that all men 
were originally of one and the same Religion, but that God purposely 
caused and ordained them to be of different Religions, by sending among 
them different Prophets and Apostles. Now, this ists make God the 
direct Author of confusion, nay, of falsehood. For, all diversities of 
Religion are indications of error; and, though permitted to prevail, for 
the trial of men’s faith, or for the punishment of those who ** will not 
come to God that they may have life,” (John, v. 40,) are evidently the 
work of him, whose employment it is to frustrate our salvation. What 
doctrine, then, can be more characteristic of the Evil Spieit, than this, 
which sanctifies error and disunign, as the work of God? 

** Again; the points inost insisted upon thronghout the Koran, are 
similar to those which the Apostle dcenominates ‘* carnal ordinances,” 
(Heb. ix. 10.) and ** weak and beggarly elements ;” (ral. iv. 9.) ceres 
inonials of no jntrinsic valac, and such as, even ander the Mosaic Law, 
were no otherwise efficacious, than as implying faith in the better things 
of the Gospel, Nay, many of the ceremonies of Mahomotanism were 
borrowed (as has already been observed) from Heathen rituals; and were 
not only burthensome or friyolous, but absolutely profane and degrading 
to the Majesty of God.” 


In the seventh Sermon, the progress of Infidelity is traced during 
the middle ages. It includes, of course, remarks on the Eastern and 
Western Anti-Christs; Papal Usurpation, Scholastic Theology, Jewish 
Cuabalistical Theology, and Atheistic Philosophers. ‘The text is from 
the twenty-fifth verse of the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew; 
“« While men slept his enemy came and sowed tures.” | 


‘¢ Abundant also were the tares of heresy, of superstition, and of, 


Sulidelity, which were sown, during this long night of spiritnal darkness. 
Corrvptions, both in faith and practice, increased to such magnitude 
and extent, as would seem almost incredible, to those who have not well 
studied the perverseness of the human heart. Sometimes, the most fri- 
volous subjects of dispute sufficed to distract the Christian world, and ta 
produce implacable animosity and hatred. At other times, the most per- 
nicious errors were admitted without reluctance. For qne entire century, 
the Church was divided between the advocates and the apponents of Lnaze 
Worship; a contest, decided, at last, in favour of the votaries of Ldo- 
latry, who adhcred-to their superstitious veneration for images, relics, 
and every other foppery of Paganism, with far more tenacious regard, 
than they did to the essential doctrines of Salvation. In the neat cen- 
tury, Polemical acrimony was roused, by a discussion of the knotty 
points of Predestination and Transubstantiatien ; the latter of which * 
taine 
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tained. a Signal triumph over Reason and the Scriptures. Every error 
and corruption of Popery was, about this period, established and con. 
firmed: and now it was, that in Pope Nicholas was remarkably verified 
St. Paul's prediction of “+ the man of sin,” speaking of himself as Ged, 
and as thedeouted Judge ofthe earth. 

s* Jt were almost an eodles~ task, to detail, from the histories of this 
and the. succeeding centuries, before the Reformation, the continual 
schisms and controversies between the Nastern and Western Churches ; 


» the rapid succession of Popes of the most infamous character; the almost 
paiversal ignorance and corruption of the Clergy; the lying wonders of 


monkish legends; the absolute prohibition to the Laity of the use of the 
Scriptures; the scandalous vices which hence prevailed among all orders 
and descriptions of men; the revival of old heresies, and the fabrication 
of new ones; in short, that almost general defection from purity and 
truth, which gave to the Christian world the appearance of a land 
where men ‘** satin darkness and in the shadow of death,” rather than 
where the light. of the Gospel had arisen, and ‘* the glory of the Lord 
had been reycated.” 


Thus lameytnbly debased as the Christian character was at this 
period of mental darkugss, It was rendered still worse by the spirit of 
philosophizing upon religious subjects, which néw began to prevail; 
and to produce the. most woeful effects. The Jews, too, joined the 


Saracens9n opposition to Christianity; the Divine Founder of which 
this obstinate and perverse race most impiously blasphemed in their 


prayers to the Almighty. ‘To these wretched men was the world 
mdebted for that Caurd/istical Theology, which was the offisprmg of 
corrupted hearts and bewildered imaginations. 


* This strange and anomalous production almost defies analysis, It 
fwetends to aprive at a knowledge of Divine things, not, as true philoso- 
phy would do, by deductions from some generally-acknowledged princi- 
Wes of science ; nor, according to the rules of sound theology, by refer- 
ence to truths made known through the medium of Divine Kevelation ; 
hut, by a mixture of. the most witt and imeongruous tenets of various 
hilosophical systems, with unauthorized traditions, presumed to be of 


» Divine authority, yet tata!ly irreconcilcable with those Scriptures, which 
the Jews professed to peverence as the word of God. Hence a confused 


Tass of Scripture, Tradition, Physics, and Metaphysics, in which the 
imazination was jeft to wander, without any guide to direct it, or any 
rile of interpretation, to preserve it from deviating into the most extra. 
\agant and pernicious errors. 

—“* The origin of this singular phenomenon in the history of the human 
mind, it is dificult to ascertain. For, this system must pot be con- 
founded with the genuine Cabala, or Tradition, held by the ancient Jews, 
before the coming of Christ; which was rather a mode of interpreting 
the written Law and the Prophets, by commeutaries of established au- 
thority in the Synagogue, than an attempt of unauthorized individuals, 
to frame for themselves, or to impose upen others, a code of Philosophi- 
cal Divinity. But the Cabalistic Theology of (he middle ages was evi- 
dently deriyed from more impure sources, lp its caslicst state, we may 
discover 
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discover in it many vestiges of the ancient Egyptian, Pythagorean, anj, 
Platonic systems. As we advance farther, towards the time of the revi. 
val of letters, either in the Kast or in the West, the subtleties of the 
Peripatetic philosophy give it a new aspect: and among the labours of 
its still more recent expositors, are found some tenets of almost every ec. 
centric or mystical seet; contributing to render it a still more contused 
and inexplicable jargon. 

*¢ Such being the composition of Cabalistic science, we cannot De sure 
prized, if it contain many things incapable of proof, many that are evi. 
denily repugnant to truth, and still wore that are utterly unintelligible, 
‘lo attempt an examination of it upon Scripture principles, were a waste 
of time; and to refute it seriously as a philosophical system, were hardly 
less so. ‘That, in many instances, the Cabalistic writers themselves un. 
derstood not what they wrote, is the most probable, and, perhaps, ihe 
most favourable, conjecture, that can be made for them; since, even in: 
those passages which are most intelligible, we are continually disgusied 
hy profane revcries, equalling, ‘if not exceeding, in absurdity, the ex- 
ploded follics of the Valentinians, the Gnostics, and other similar fana. 
tics of older date. Nay more; it is evidenty that whatever opinion may 
have been entertained, by the Jews themselves, of the sublime and re. 
condite wisdom of this, wretc hed attempt at Divine Philosophy, it is much 
more nearly allied to abso!nte Infidelity, to Deism, and even Atheism, 
than to true Religion. Te instance in one point only, among many 
others. It is one ef its fundamental principles, that every thing‘emanates» 
necessarily from the Deity, as the fountain of its being, without any act ~ 
of volition on the part of its Creator, and, at the expiration of ils sepa- 
rate state of existence, is to be resolved again into the Divine essence, 
Here we sec that dangerous pantheistic notion, which has nothing to 
support it but vain imagination: which is in direct contradiction to Holy 
Writ: and which, when admitted, strikes at the root of-all Religion, by 
divesting the soul of its immortality, and the Creator of his moral and 
even physical Attributes. 

** Can we, then, sufficiently express ovr horror and astonishment, 
that the Jews, the very people, whose Religion was wholly built on Di. 
vine Revelation, and upholden by a visible Theocracy, and through 
whom the knowledge of the Most High had been manifested to the world ; 


shoul? so far forget the original foundations of their belicf, as to admit J 


into their creed the wildest and most visionary speculations that ever issued” 
from the human brain: and te substitute, for the pure doctrines of God's 
word, the mest despicable remnants of false Philosophy and fabulous 
Tradition’ 2? What a melancholy instance does this afford, of the danger 
of corrupting Divine Truths by human inventions ; oi of the aw ve 
consequences of provoking the Almighty, by y apustacy from the Faith, 
give up his creatures to error and infatuation !” 


In the eighth Sermon ave traced the progress of Infidelity under the 
Protestant Reformation ; efiorts to overthrow the Reformation ; ; and 
subsequent e orts to make it mstrnmental to the overthrow of Revealed 
Religion. The test from 2 Cormunans, vi. 15. is, MH hat « ‘concord 
has Christ with Belial?” ‘This is one of the most able aud impre* 


sive discourses in the whole collection, ‘Lhe preacher marks the 
causes 
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» and, 
revie causes of the Reformation, and comments on the conduct of the Re- 
f the , with a true Christian spirit, neither deformed by intemperate 
Ws of zeal on the one hand, nor disfigured by unwarrantable facility of con- 
y ece HB cession on the other. He writes not as a controversialist, but as a mi- 
lused nister of the Gospel. Of the difficulties which the Retoriners had to ae 
encounter ; of the principles by which they were actuated; aud of ig 
pe their conduct, Mr. Van Mildert gives this just aud candid account : 7 & 
‘ible, ~ & The miserable corruptions of Christianity under the Papal usur- ba 
vaste pation, and the advantage taken of them by opponents of every de- ae 
edly scription, have been already noticed. The few, whose zeal for pure ye ty 
un. Religion led them to seck a remedy for these evils, could not but per- es. 
ihe eeive the almost innumerable obstacles presented to their view. Obloquy, ) ae 
Rn in or persecution, threatened them on every side, ‘Those who adhered to \: oe 
sted the Papal system, from. motives of worldly interest, were many and . 
ex. powerful. Of those who were willing to resist its encroachments, not a + ae 
de few were hostile to Christianity itself. From persons of this description a 
nay no cordial co-operation could be expected, in any plan for the revival of BE) ¢ 
Pt’ pure Christianity, however ready they might be to juin i: the overthrow 3 
uch of its ambitious rulers. ‘These obstacles must have been too evidewt, ‘ts wr! 
sm, escape the observation of the first Reformers; and hence arises a strong 
ny presumptive proof of their sincerity, in venturing’ to encounter suebs 
ites dangers for the Gospel’s sake. : 
act % Doubts, however, have been frequently insinuated, respecting the 
pa- pusity of their motives; and in a courest, where passion aud prejudice 
Ce, 3 On both sides, much room to operate, it is hardly to be expected, 
to that the portraits of the principal actors in the scence, showld be trans. 
oly mitted to us without sume extravagant colouring. By Romish adyoeates, 
by we cannot wonder to find them depicted in the most disadvantageous 
ind manner; while from Protestants, we may sometimes apprehend a con. 


cealment of their indiscretions or misconduct. But itis most remarkable, 
that Infidel writers seem to take peculiar pleasure in reviling their charac. 
ters, and depreciating the value of thei exertions: ‘This may, perhaps; 
be accounted for, if we consider the uature of the contest between 
Christians and Unbelievers. When men are desirous of) overthrowing 
* Christianity, thé more. they are enabled to represent it as abounding witht 
_ Sbsardities and superstitions, the greater is the probability ‘of their bring: 
- ing it into discredit. - But, without such an advantage, it is scarcely in 








Ts the power of Infidels to hold it up asan object Gf coutempt. . ‘This seems 
er tobe the most probable cause that cau be assigned, of the rancorous treat. 
ul ment, which the Protestant Reforniation has experienced from. Deistical 


io Writers, From this circumstance, therefore, we may form some estimate 
of its real importance to the support of Christianity itself: since our ads 
Versaries, who are ever intent upon the destruction of Caristianity, are 


4 generally more quick-sighted, in discerning what is really favourable or 
. inimical to the success of their plans, than those who are ‘* at case ia 
d Zion,” or indiilerent as to what concerns its safety. 

d ** But, it is by no means necessary for the vindication of the Protest. 
- ant cause, (much less for our present view of the subject, ) to prove, that 
@ the Reformers, though eminently distinguished by their virtues, as weld 
3 tk, as 
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as their tients, were excmpt from human failings: They pretended net, t 
ther to absolute perfection, nor to preternatural powers: neither did they . 
assert any Divine commission of an extraordinary kind, tor the great 
work which they had taken in hand. They honestly and conscientiously 
urged their obligation to obey God rather than man, when their com 
pliance with the arbitrary injunctions of the latter became incompatible fo 


with thelr clear and acknowledged duty to the former. ‘They did not re 



































presumptuously oppose themselves to human aiitherity; On the con. - 
trary, they regarded it with reverence, and submitted to it, whenever P 
that could be done without endangering their salvation; and where it m 
could nut, they unaffectedly deplored the necessity of disobedience, and al 
earnestly deprecated any measures which might tend to destroy the Unity in 
of the Ciurch, Such, at least, was the condtict of the principal Kes it 
formers, in the oudset of their important work ; however some gf them pl 
might, én after dimes, depart from those principles of moderation, and ol 
of respect for authority, civil and ecclesiastical. tr 

** Neverthel:ss, it cannot be denied, that too much of human passion in 


and infirmity was sometimes blended with these upright and laudable mo- 
tives? of which the occasional violence of some chief Jeaders of the Res os 
formation aiiurds but too clear a proof, This we may readily allow, vor P 
fear any advantage which may be taken of the concession; since it only | 
proves, (what, never was denied,) that the best of men, acting ia P 
the best of causes, are still Auman: and that, in the most signal tris 5} 
umphs of God's faithful servants, there is ever so much weakness and’ = 
bnperfection discernible ou their parts, as to show, ‘* that not unto 


‘$ them, but unto Ais name,” must be given the praise and the glory of th 
their success. ar 
, ** But candour requircs, that we should separate the views and pring at 
ciples of the Reformers themselves, from those of many who co-operated th 


with them, through motives of interest and ambition, Many Potentates ta 
in Lurope undoubtedly engaged in an opposition to the Papal power, p 
irom.cousiderations of State policy, rather than of Religion. Nor can of 







we wonder at this; when we reflect upon the inordinate ambition, with (t 
which the Roman Pontifis had.grasped at secular power, and the gigantic th 
strides which they had made towards universa) dominion. It rather ouglit ce 
to-exette our admiration of that omniscient wisdom, which can make even my 

the worst passions of our nature subserve his purpose, by bringing good” * 


eut of evil. For, hence a host of foes were collected against the Romish » 





usurpation, who regarded the Popes with jealousy and hatred, as their de 
competitors for earthly Supremacy. But, however these might contri tr 
bute towards the success of the Reformation, it were highly unjust to ve 
confound with such abettors of its cause, the excellent and illustrious tr 
characters, by whose labours it was more immediately effected. ' in 

** Itis evident, then, that we cannot form a just idea of this great change ni 
in the aspect of Religion, without regarding it as the work of an overruling in 
Providence. Neyer, perhaps. (except in the great triamph of Chri-ti- se 
auity over Paganism, ) was the Divine interposition more conspicuous, thao pr 
in the-success of the Protestant Reformation. When we consider like- ne 
wise, that this great event appearsito have been by no means the result of he 
any preconcerted plan; but to have arisen, as it were, casually, out of ‘ 





the circumstances which presented themselves; one event leading to ande 
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vets thery.and one successful investigation preparing the way for farther | ( 4 
ney discoveries of truth; we are forcibly scruck with the evidence thus atlords a 
vat ed, of its being upholden by more than human power.” ‘ar 
‘ ; as 
M The learned author then proceeds to trace the early spirit of Re- Sg 
ble form, as manifested first by certain churches of Ttaly and Gaul; which * 
al rejecied some of the tenets of Popery; afterwards by the Albigenses H 
vie and Waldenses, whom he ably vindicates from the aspersions of Po- , 
reg pish writers; and by the Loilards in Eugland; the Hussites in Ger- % 
it many; the Tramoutanes in [Italy ; and the Bohemians, the Lombards, | 
nd aud the ‘Turlupims, X&c. Fle defends the Reformers trom the charge of 
ity insubord:nation preferred against them by their adversarics, ebserving, 
ws iu respect of those im Eugland in particular, that they acted in com- : 
‘mt plete sabordinadion to lawfal authority, the Reformation being carried 
ud ou here under the direction of the Bishops, ‘© who were Bishops as £ 

truly and .apostolically constituted as any bishops upon earth ; ana who, ae 
by in refusing to submit to the Papal power, refused ouly to sacrifice their 8 
Fe own just authority to,an usurpation as unjust mm its priuciples, as it was ag 
a corrupt in its practice.” He remarks, that some, of the most bigotted 
ly Papists openly ascribed the reformation to the scandalous abuses of 
- power which prevailed im the Romish church; and even sometimes 
ie spoke of it “as a proof of the Divine judgments upon the Papal s 
id  enormities.” i 
te *€ Jt is not, however, the les pertinaciously urged, by these writers, ie HW 
of that the Reformation originated in pride, vanity, evil concupiscence, fs 

and the like;.and they infer, that its success is not to be wandered ; 
DA at, because it flattered and encouraged these corrupt propensities jaf 
‘d the human heart. They compare its progress with that of Mahome- | 
oa tanism ; to which they pretend that it bears a strong resemblance, iu ; 
ry point of character and principle. But, not to mention that the weapons F 
. of its warfare were totally opposite to those which Mahomet employed, i 
it (the terrors of persecution and vivlence being generally exerted against 
: the Reformation,) these charges are manifestly wnfound d, They pro. 
. | ceed upon an assumption, that the ordinances of the iomish Church, ro- 


, all to fasting, confession, penance, celibecy, and monkish seclusion 
from the world, were productive of humility, self-denial, continency, 
“and other Christian virtues; and that the unauthorized and monstrous 

doctrines which it forced upon the belief of mankind, were conducive to 

truc faith and a pious submission of men’s reasoning faculties to the re- 
° vealed will of God. Whereas, in truth, these ordinances and these doc- 
trines were unfortunately found to hase an »)posite eflect: since, by 
iMposi»g upon men burthens too grievous to be borne, and such as had 
no warrant from the Holy Scriptures, they tempted them either to rest 
5 Mi Mere externals, or to assume an appearance of sanctity, while ev 


+ 


4 secretly indulged in the grossest lusts of the tlesh, as well as im the most 
‘ presumptuous speculations of the understanding. ‘That this was too ge- 
y Rerally the case, is not to be denied ; although it may readily be acknow- 
f sed that, even in the worst periods of this corrupt Church, some 





splendid exceptions were to be fouad, in men emineut tor picty vf bey: 
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impiety and Idolatry. 


known to have manifested an unshaken attachnrent to Episcopacy, 38 


lie 


ciple and purity of condact, and who truly adorned the Christian peo. 
fession. But these, alas! appear to have been of rare occurrence, From 
those impieties and extravagancies, however, which were almost the 
universal result of the corruption of the Romiish Chfirch, the more con 
rect principles of the Reformation tended to set men free ; since while jt 
exacted, from all, true Evangelical holiness, it released them from the 
unnatural and unscriptaral restraints, which had ouly served as a snary 
und temptation to evil.’’ 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


In further justification of the principles: of tht Reformation, ths 
Author adds the following forcible arguments : 


*¢ ‘To those who daly consider the nature and constitution of the 
Christian Church, the princip! es on which it is fonnded, and its iM Ore 
tance to the very existence of the Christian Faith; and to those who 
have that regard for sound doebrine, which seems inseparable from a firm 
wt A in the Divine origin of the Gospel ; it will appear indisputable, 

om every thin: which militates against the primitive authority of the 

h, or against *‘ the Faith once deliveréd ‘to the: Saints,” has, 
far, a tendency to’ overthrow Christianity itself; or, at least, to render 
it ineflieacious. That the leaders of the Protestant Reformation did net 
tntend any thing subversive of the primitive Constitution of the Church, 
is sufficiently evident, notwithstanding the repeated assertions of Papist 
to the contrary. The Protestants, generally speaking, resisted the Pope 
not in his piscopal character as Bishop of Rome, nor. as Metropolitan 
or Patriarch in the province over which he might have lawfully preside 
but as an unlawfal Userper of authority, both spiriftial and temporal, 
over provinces, nay, over kingdoms and empires, wholly tndcpendent 
‘of him. That he was justly chargeable with this usurpation, and there. 
‘fore not entitled to their obedience, they proved from the clearest evi- 
dences of History, from the testimonics of the Fathers of the Church, aud 
‘from the dottrine of Holy Writ. ‘They opposed the corrupt tenets and 
practices of the Romish Churchy not be cause they questioned the power 
of the Gatholie Church, to\decree rites and ceremonies, , nor its authority 
‘im matters of Faith, subject to the written word of God; but be cance 
the Romish Church had arbitrarily imposed, both upon its own membe 
and upon members of othvr Churches, articles which could not be sul 
seribed, and services which could not be performed, without a departat 
from the word of God, nay, without incurring the guilt of absolute 
In short, they argued, (as the Apostle did, ) that 
there could be no concord betwee Christ and Belial; and that they were 
under a necessity of withdrawing from the Romish Communion, or, f 
speak more properly, of shaking off the usurped dominion of the Pops 
because submission to it was rendered incompatible with their obedieut 
to God. 

“* Thus far, we see nothing which can fairly be construed into an attemp! 
to overthrow the Christian Church, no in! ringement of its legitimal 
authority, no inclination to set aside the Apostolical succession of iff 
ministers, or to slight any one article of the tras Catholic Faith. On tht 
contrary, many of the warmest advocates for the Reformation are 
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Divine ofdinance, and jealously to have adhered to all the great funda» 
mental doctrines of Salvation. , 

‘6 If these principles had been universally acted upon, vain, indeed, 
would have been the efforts of its bitterest enemies, to fix a stain upoy 
ihe Reformation. But be, who is ever active to prevent evil from being 
remedied, or good from being carried into effect, found ready agents to 
promote his designs. From a resistance to oppression and usurpation, 
men of corrupt minds, and viol(n€ tempers, were easily led to ‘* des- 
pise governments, and to speak evi! of dignities,” though remlered vener- 
able by antiquity, and sanctioned by Divine institution. Others, front 
refusing to abide by the pretended infallibility of the Pope, in matters of 
Faith, were too easily carried into the opposite extreme, -of regarding 
themselves as’ infallible: presumptuously framing Creeds of their own, 
however unqualified for Uie undertaking; measuring Seripture by the 
standard of their own Reason ; and setting up private judgment, in ope 
position to all authority, human or Divine. Hence, the Christian world 
became again: exposed to the inroads of Schism and ileresy ; those two 
powerlul co-adjutors of Lulidelity, from whose iniluence, we may venture 
to affirm, that Christianity has experienced as much injury, as from the 
open attacks of its undisguisod assailants.” 


_ The characters of the Anabaptists, the fanaticism of the Puritans, and 
the folly and absurdity of other enthusiasts, combined with the cor~ 
ruptions of Popery, at this period, to debase the pure religion of 
Christ, and increase the enennes of the Reformation. 

The ninth Sermon is devoted to the Origin and Progress of Deism ; 
animadversions on Herbert, Hobbes, and Spinosa ; and on a new sect 
of Sceptics in the seventeenth century. In the tenth, the farther pro- 
gress of Infidelity is pourtraved from the beginning to the latter part of 
the eighteenth century ; including remarks on Hume; the French phe 
losophers; Gibbon, and others. The efeventh contains an account of 
the Infidelity of the preseat age; the French Revolution, Paine, 
Godwin, Geddes; Heretics, Schismatics, Jews, 2nd Turks. And 
in the twelfth the Author recapitulates the foregoing view; exhibits 
proofS that Infidelity originates in the imfluente of the Evil Spirit; 


» Madicates this doctrine from the imputation of Manicheism ; shows the 


fulfiment.of Prophecy in the whole of the History; answers objec- 
tous, and concludes with an Inquiry into the future Events relating to 
the Church. But we must reserve our account of these last Sermons, 
Which coutaim much interesting matter, aud of the contents of the 
Second Volume, for a future Number. 


(To be continued.) 
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| (Concluded. ) . 
WE have already, remarked, in, our early observations on Dr. Pinc- 
3“ Notes,” the accommodating mode, which, threughout the 
NO CIV. VOL. XXVI. i work, 
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‘work, he appears to huve adopted, of stepping aside to indulge hin. 
~aclf in_ reflection, however remote it may be from the subject. Thy 
. travelling out of the fecord” may very well correspond with th 
: hotes of his “ common place book” made at the time of observation: 
; but when these “ Notes” were about to receive an embodied form,, 
/ greater attention should have been paid to arrangement, the want ; 
which, most certainly, constitutes a prominent defect in the perform 
ance. . Dy this plan, or rather this want of play, the mind of the ree 
der is fatigued by constant repetitions, by a breaking m apon the cur 
rent of thought, without any apparent motive for the mtrusion. 

We suil have in view the tribute of praise which we paid to th 
author for his candour towards the humane conduct of Mr. Waith, 
wui Mr. Doughan. Impartiality to Dr. P. obliges us also to men 

_ tion, that there are several recorded imstances in his work of the mos 
refined cruelty exercised toward the slaves. 

An affeeting scene, which the author witnessed at a public sale a 
Negroes; at Berbice, is narrated in Vol. 2. p. 528: we cannot with 
staud the temptation of extracting the passage. 
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‘¢ In the course of the sale, a tall and robust negro, on being brought 
into the auction-room, approached the table with a fine negress hanging 
upon his arm. The man was ordered to mount the chair. He obeyed, 
though manifestly with reluctance. His bosom heaved, and grief wa 
in his eye. The woman remained in the crowd. A certain pric 
was mentioned to set the purchase forward, and the bidding commenced: 
but on the slave being desired to exbibit the activity of his limbs, and 
to display his person, he sunk his chin upon his breast, and hung down his 
headin positive refusal—then, looking at the woman, made signs expres 
sive of great distress. Next he pointed to her, and then to the chair, 
evidently intimating, that he desired to have her placed by his side. She 
was his chosen wife, and nature was correctly intelligible. Not obtain 
ing immediate acquiescence, he became agitated and impatient. The sale 
was interfupted, and as he could pot be prevailed upon to move a single 
muscle by way of exbibiting his person, the proceedings were at a stand, 
[fe looked again at the woman; again pointed to the chair, held up twe 
lingers to the auctioneer, and implored the multitude in anxious and supe 
pliant gestures. Upon his countenance was marked the combined ex- 
pression of sorrow, affection, and alarm. e grew more and more rest. 
Jess, atd repeated sigus which seemed to say—* Let us be sold together. 
Give me my heart's choice as the partucr.of my days, them dispose of me 
as you please, and I will be content to wear out my life in the heavy toils 
of bondage.’ It was nature that spake, and her language could not be 
mistaken! humanity could no longer resist the appeal, and it was univer. 
sally agreed that they should make but one lot. A second chair was now 
brought, and the woman was placed at the side of her husband. Hb 
countenance instantly brightened. He hung upon the neck of his wif, 
and embraced her with rapture, then folding her in hisarms, and pressing 
her to his bosom, he became composed; and looked, round with a smile 
of complacency, which plainly said, + Proceed am yours, yours, oF 
‘yours! dict this be the as:aciate of my-toils, and 1 am satisfied.’ ‘The 
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pidding was renewed! They exhibited marks of health and strength, and, 
quickly, the two were sold together for 1650 guilders.” 


For the honour of the national character, we must not omit to men- 
tion, that the men aud women whg attended this sale, were neither the 
aod women of Britain, nor of a British West India Colony. 
They were the produce of another country, the inhabitants of which, 
when settled in tropical regions, but too often exhibit a bluniness of 
feeling, an imsensibility to the softer emotions of refined humanity, 
that is truly lamentable, and astonishing. Mr. Barrow, in his ‘Travels 
in Southern Africa, has accurately delineated the character of -this 
people, as exhibited at the Cape of Good Hope; “ By mdolent habits, 
excess of food, and fondness for indulging ‘in sleep, they become no 
less gross in their persons, than vulgar in their manners. A young lady 
described the Cape and its inhabitants,” Observes the, same intelligent 
writer, “ in a very few words: De menschen zyn moie’ dik en vet de 
huizen moei wit en groen. The people are all nice and plump; the 
houses are all prettily white-washed and painted green.’” He further 
expresses his belief, that there is no country in the world that af- 
fords so large a proportion of unwieldy and bulky people; and I am 
@ertain there is none where the animal appetites are indulged with 
less restraint, the most predominant of which are eating and drinking, 
or where the powers of body and mind are capable of less exertion.” 
Dr. Pinckard, it is true, has not told us, that the houses of the Dutch 
colonists of Demerara ‘are either white-washed or painted green; 
but we may reasonably infer that the inhabitants, particularly the fe- 
males, are all nice and plump. . 
At an entertainment given by the British officers to the polished part 
of the mhabitants of Demerara, we have the following relation of 
Dutch female breeding and delicacy : 


“* The lady at my right elbow was very large, and of true Dutch figure. 
Her person may be well described in. two words, broad and bulky! By 
some accident she had sprained her wrist, and this formed a ready apology 
for appealing to my particular attention, which, from not being in the 
habit of eating supper, 1 could the'better devote to her service: but I 
almost fear to note to you the fact Ihave to relate, lest you should ima. 
gine that T assume a traveller’s privilege, and indulge in the marvellous ag 
the expence of a fair associate guest. Let me therefore premise, that in 
what follows, the boundaries of sober trath are not out-stepped one 
single iota; for Pnot only helped the lady °to her meats, and poured 
forth her wines, but was further called upon to, cut her food into small 
pieces, ready for the fork, by which I had the oppertanity of oserving 
literally every mouthful. 

** Scarcely had we taken our seats, before my fair neighbour requested 
me to help her to a glass of claret, of which I found a fudd bottle standing’ 
between us. The veremony of a gentleman drinking at the same tin 
Was not deemed. essential ; I therefore tasted but very lightly: yet it 
tomchow happened, and without the bottle being’once removed, that, 


/ 
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before the supper was at an end, the gentle lady.svas compelled to haye 
recourse to a sound glass or two of Madeira, to supply the deficiencies of 
our empfy bottle! with this, her eafing was in no degree at variance, 
‘fur she commenced by forming a solid stra:um of two heavy slices of ft 
ham, after which J helped her from no less than fourteen other dishes, 
of cach of which, to my surprise, she partook with seeming 
Such a supper I had not before seen swallowed by man, woman, or any 
thing in huomansshape! and though satiated, not satisfied, she afterwards 
desired me to reach towards her several of the dishes of fruit, from each 
of which, after liberally tasting, she privately gave a portion to a female 
slave, who was standing at her back; and when shé rose to leave the 
Supper room, L observed wader her chair a loaded plate of fruits and 
sweets, which, without doubt, the negress had received! instructions to 
convey home to regale her mistress on the morrow. ‘This, by the by, 
is a custom, which | have more than once secu practised by foreign ladies, 
both Dutch and French. 

** But what will surprize you most is, to know that after this light 
supper, my lady of ‘Turkey stomach drisk/y resumed the merry dance! 
and, when I retired at five o'clock in the morning, she remained tripping 
it away as light as—— Batavian clay !” 


‘To what a state of degradation must a people be reduced, where such 
behaviour is common, and is not considered as any siolauon of those 
laws of decorum which hold together the polished societics of Europe. 
From such degraded beings as these, w allowing in sensuality, and abe 
sorbed in the grossest ignorance, it ceases to surprize us that their com 
duct i is harsh and cruel towards the ne groes. Unrestrained mdulgencve 
in animal appetite has always been an enemy to the virtues, it sdries 
up the holy springs of benev rolence, it blasts all the charities. From 
the preceding specimen of Dutch manners, no wonder that Dr. P. 
complains of the defigiency of literature in the Dutch settlements of 
CGiwana. ‘The mbabitants render themselves totally unworthy of those 
attamments which constitute the best food of human life. 

We have now to dotice the author’s observations on the seasoning or 
yellow fever. “This dreadful depopulator of these fine*regions, it ap- 
pears, is most destructive to Europeans in the month of August} and 
those who are exposed to the sun, and whose employment subjects 
them to fatigue, fall early victims to this rapid march of death. Dr. 
Pinckard himself, notwithstanding the utmost precaution, aud most 
commendable temperance, was assailed by this frightful malady : the 
sensations which he experienced, uuder the highest paroxysim of the 
disorder, cannot be better conveyed than iu his own wards. 


** All the violence of disease now rushed in upon me, hurrying on to 
wards rapid destruction. The light was intolerable, dnd the pulsations 
of the head and eyes were most excruciating—conveying a sensation as if 
three or four hooks were fastened into the globe of each eye, and some 
person, standing b-hind me, was dragging them forcibly from their orbit 
back into the head, the cerebrum b: ‘ing, at the same time, detac hed 
from its membraaes, aud leaping about violently within the cranium. A 
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weatying pain otcupied my back and limbs, and fn particular the calves of 
mf legs, feeling as if dogs were gnawing down to the bones, while a tor- 
menting restlessness possessed my whole frame, and totally prevented the 
slightest approach to ease or quiet. The skin was burning, and cone 
veyed a pungent sensation when touched : the pulse was quickened, but 
not very full: the tongue was white and parched, with excessive thirst, 
aid coustant dryness of the mouth, lips, and teeth. I knew not from 
Which 1 suifered most, the excruciating pain, the insatiable thirst, or the 
nnappeasabic resticssuess ; for all were equally insupportable,and either of 
them might have sufliced to exhaust the sfronzest frame. Combining 
thir tortures, they created a degree of irrilation amounting almost to 
phrenzy > and which, but for the means used to alleviate it, must have de- 
gtroyed me in a few hours. No place nor position atlorded a moment's 
rest. I rolled about the bed—turned every instant from side to side— 
placed my head high—laid it low—threw my limbs from under the sheet, 
hung them over the side of the bed—tumbled off the clothes, and moved 
about incessantly to find a resting place; but all in vain—no ease was to 
be found, not even a momentary respite was granted from this excessive 
torment.” , 


The gentlemen of the medical profession will no doubt be anxious 
to leafn the'remedies prescribed for his recovery. Dr. P. who hefd 
ho very high opinion of the local practitioners, was his own physician. 
Bark, opium, and the cold bath, effected his recovery. And here we 
cannot but remark, the uncommon defect of information on Utils most 
Yoteresting subject, the Yellow Fever, which pervades that pait of the 
Work, in whiclr it was to be expécied to be treated with professional 
shill. Loose observations, it is truce, lie here and there, and apparentty 
dnade by an inquisitive aid ardeit mind. What woobject to, and’ we 
ere anxious to be understood, is; that these observations ares of téo 
gendral a nature, and too muclr scattered throughont the various letters 
OF the work, to afford much assistance to that respeé@tableficulty of which 
Dr. Py has the honotr of bemga member. ‘The convicuon of thts 


_‘trath appears to have flashed across*his mind towatds the close of ‘the 


performance. "The last letter Hut‘one of the work contains a summary 
of the preceding remarks on the @4uses and symptoms of ‘the Yellow 
Fever. But we acknowledge that this sammary oes not satisfy.us. ¢ 

We have little to add concerming Notes ‘on the. West Indies, which 
has not beep anticipated from our preceding obserydtions., /Lhat, ihe 
work is extremely amusing, we are willtug to admit ::but shat its likeby 





to dill a chasui in useful knowledge, we very mach doubt. , 
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Ung 5 selected, and revised, by he. Rey. James Plunptre, *Ms A. 
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ingtons. 1800. ; 
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IN the ‘Twenty-second Volume of our Review, (P. 167, et seq.) we 
noticed 
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noticed the first collection of this description of Songs, and bestowed 
on it that degree of commendation which both the design and the exe 

eution of it seemed to us fairly to deserve. ‘The present collection jg 
considerably enlarged, and published in a much more convenient form, 
The worthy Editor tells us, in his preface : 


*¢ The present publication is intended principally for the higher clay 
of readers, to occupy a place in the parlour window, or in the elegant 
bookcase of the brceakfast-room or drawing-room. I[t forms a collcctiog 
of short poems on moral and religious subjects, applicable to the general 
purposes of life; and however inferior some of them may be in point of 
composition, the far greater part are written by authors of established 
reputation in the literary world. ‘The \olumes may be useful.to 9 hery 
besides singers, either to take up and employ a leisure moment, whep 
‘waiting for a party to collect t gethe r, for reading aloud for the amuse. 
ment of a part of a wiater’s eve ing, asa companion in a summer- walk, 
or asa collection for young persons to commit to memory: and there are 
‘Very many of them not as yet set to music, to employ the talents of the 
musical composers.” 


This is.a just description of the collection, which is calculated to 
afford amusement without ribaldry, and instruction without tedious 
ness. In our review of the first collection, we started some objections 
to the song of Gheaning, “in the persuasion that the respectabie Edi 
tor of this “useful vohinn will take it (the subject) mio his serious con 
sideration,” ‘The Editor has fultiled our expectations, by adver ting to 
the subject in the preface to the present volymes ; and, it 1s but justice 
to our Fras: s, to lay the arguments,on either side before them. 


“% & critic of sound principles and candid judgment (see the Anti 
Jecabin Magazinevaud Review for Oct. 1805: Vol. xxi. p 175.) having 
objected to the song. dn Gleaning (see Vol. 1. p. 94.) I think it right to 
State his reasons, and to offer a few considegations in answer. ‘* Peg 
haps some objection, might be made to Mr. P’s song entitled Gleaning, as 
it tends to impress the poor with a mistaken notion, that God has givea 
them the right to glean ; whereas the, fact is, that.they have no right 
whatéver to enter upon the land of anothe or, much less ty take any thing 
‘off it; and that the perinission to glean may cither be granted or refused 
by" ‘the holder of the land; every’ ¢ar of the corn in the field being his 
property,’ and bis alone. This question, about which we should have 
‘thought there’ could exist no ditterence of opinion, has been decided ina 

ourt of Law upon an action of trespass.’ It is cerfainly of consequence 
that such a- ‘mistake shoukd be corrected; in order that the poor may’ 
know, that when they are allowed to glean, they are enjoying « favour, 
and not exercising-a right..dt-is -necdloss to point out the bad ellvets-ef 
a mistake of this nature: they are too obvious to escape the most super 
ficial observer.” 

‘© That the poor have no right to glean in the fields of another, with- 
out his permission, both by the common jaw of the land, and by the law 
of God, Iam ready to allow. But, after reading the passages in the law 


of Moses relative to gleaning, it secms to me cvident that God intended 
this 
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this as onc means of providing for the poor: ‘* When ye reap the harvest 
ef your Jand, thou shalt not wholly reap the cornérs of thy field, neither 
shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. Aud thou shalt not glean 
thy vineyard, neither, shalt thou gather cyery grape of thy Jineyard ; 
thow shalt leave them for the poor and the stranger: Lam the Lord your 
God.” (Levit. xix. 9, 10. See also ch. xxiii. 22.) “ When thou cuttest 
down thine harvest in thy field, and has forgot a sheafiin the field, thou 
ghalt hot go again to fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for the father- 
tess, and for the widow: that the Lord thy God may bless thee in alf the 
srork of thine hands.” (Deut. xxiv. 19. See also ver. '20--22.) These 
ges are so strong, and the reasons for continifing the bounty being 
the same, as God has declared, that *‘ the poor shal’ never ccase out of 
the lanl,” (Deut. xv. 11.) 1 cannot but think, that the farmer, who 
should forbid the honest and ctvid poor ta glean. in his fields, would be 
nilty ofan act highly offensive to God. At the same time, as the law of 
. nd qloes not.confirm this command of God, the poor are not to claém 
‘it, but to consider it as a favour. Kyven Rath, under the Mosaic law, 
did not consider that she had an undeniable réght, but asked perenission, 
“1 pray you \ct me-glean, aud gather after the reapers among the 
sheaves ;” (Ruthii. 7.) and this { conceive to be implied ia the song, in 
the epithet gencrous beimg applied to the farmer; an idea which I have 
more than once inculcated in my discotirses from the pulpit at the season 
of Harvest: ‘* This, which was commanded by the law of Moses, the 
voluntary benevolence of your mastets continues to you:’’ and it is best, 
perhaps, that it should be so. Had the poor a right to claim it, it would 
be too olten, as .with the poor’s rate; demanded on the one side with 
insolence, and given on the other ** grudgingly and of necessity,” (2 
Cor. ix. 7.) The voluaiary continuance of the bounty, with the view 
of pleasing God, and of seouriug hiv, blessing upon thé remainder, should 
create mutual benevolence, blessing *¢ him that givesandchim that takes :”’ 
or, rather, should excite in the breast of: tie farmer:that most delighttul 
sensation, experienced in the convietion ef the truth of ‘* the words of 
our Lord Jesus: it is mere blessed to give than to receive.” 
“¢ The insertion of the following verse, after very vi. will, perhaps, 
explain the matterio question more satisfactorily to.a}l, parties: it was not 
Written till it was:tee late to give jt in its proper place: , 


| VI. ve 
‘* Por *tis not by the Jaw e’ th’ Land, 
As rightly do we ween, ' 
But God, who makes their hearts expand, 
When farmers let us glean: 
And a gleaning when -we-go, &c.” 


The reverend Editor having here conceded to us all that we con- 
tended for, we feel little disposed to pursue the subject; we cannot, 
however, refrain from observing, that whatever God intended “ as 
one means of providing for the poor,” in the state of society which 
prevailed in the early ages Of the world; we have no reason to believe, 
that, in very differeut times, and in a very different state of society, he 
mended that the same means ef provision should continue. Then 
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there were no°rates for the maintenance of the poor as there are now; 
and, under the present system, it would he highly unjust ( hee 


‘spaki 


ng) to adopt, as one means of providing for the poor, that whi 


would Be exclusively burdensome to one class of the community ; be. 
Cause, upon every principle of justice, the burden ought to fall equally 
upon all, according to their respective abilities... We wish Mr. P. had 
‘also directed, his. attention to the question of advantage ; since we are 
convinced, that he, would have found that the time of the poor might 
be employed, with more. profit to.themselves, and certainly with 


assuredly a point well-worthy ofconsideration, 
We shall select,'two or throe of the songs, in this collection, not 
because they are original, but because they exhibit good specimens of 


necessarily coniieeted with ‘stupidity or ribaldry. 


THE HUMBLE ROOF, 


From the Opera af és TAME LORD OF THE MANOR.” 
BY GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


; 


oT 
With various carey I strove; 


a toMy all of life was love: 


4° When first this humble roof I knew, » 


» My grain wasiscarco,' my sheep were few, 


» By mutual toil owr board was dress’d,° | 


The spring our drink bestéw’d, 


we 


fj But when her lip the brim had press’d, * 


-) Thecup with nectar flow'd. 
| IT. 


Content and Peace the dwelling shard, : 


No other’ gaést came nigh, 
* - ~~ Fn them was iv, tho’ gold w 
‘What golet Kota hever bily § 
No value has a splendid lot, 
Unless the meaus to prove, 
That (rom the castle to the cot, 
. Lhe al! of fe is love.” 





THE DOVES. 


BY COW?PER, 


I 


sspar'd, | , 


*€ Reas’ning at.ev’ry step he treads, 


Man yet mistakes his way, 


While meaner things whom instinct leads, 


‘Are rarely known to stray. 


greater benetit, to the community,. than in Gleaning. And this 3 


‘this species of composition, and may serve to convince the writers of 
‘monsense-ver'ses in’ our modern operas, that Poetry or Verse is nat 


One 












Plumptre’s Collection of Songs, 


One silent eve I wander'd late, 














































“oh And heard the voice of love ; 
‘id The turtle thus address’d her mate, 
ty . And sooth'd the listening dove :— ra 
had “ Our mutual bond of faith and truth, | 
on No time shall disengage ; a. 
cht Those blessings of our early youth ig 
8 Shall cheer our latest age. a 
ith While innocence without disguise, Toy 
8 x And constancy sincere, Bf 

, Shall fill the circles of those eyes, ay 
not And mine can read them there. 
of , uk: : 
Ls $6 Those ills that wait on all below i 
nat | Shall ne’er he felt by me, ae | 


Or, gently felt, aud only so, 
As being shar’d by thee. 
When lightnings flash among the trees 
' Or kites are-hov’ring near, a 
I fear lest thee alone they seize, ay | 
aa know no other fear. f 
IV. 
¢6 Tis then I feel myself a wile, 
: And press thy wedded side,, 
er Resoly'd an union form’d for life : si 
Death never shall divide, BE” reat 
But, oh! if fickle and unchaste, Oy | 
(Forgive a transient thought, ) nore 
Thou could become unkind at last, ay . 
_ And scorn thy present lot; Tite “ee a2 
¥. 7 
¢¢ No need of lightnings from on high, 
Or, kites with cruel beak ; |... i tecviles 
Denied the endearments of thine eye, 
This, widow'd heart would. break.” 
Thus sang the sweet sequester’d bird, 
Soft as the passing wind, 
And | recorded what [ heard 4 
A lesson for mankind.” 


? 





PASSIONS SIWAY. 
From the Opera of ** new spain.™ 
BY MR. SCAWEN. 
I, 

“* To shun the gay and gawdy bower, 

To seek the hut obscure and low, 
‘ To laugh at fame, to ily from power, : : 
If mighty Jove but will it so, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Is but poorly to obey 
Passion’s sweet bat rigid sway. 


If. 
To deem the flint a bed of down, 
The wild woods’ fruits delicious food, 
To wock mankind's united frown, 
If such to mighty love scem good, 
Is bat poorly to-obey - 
Passion’s sweet bit rigid sway.” 


This Jast song was written, not by Mr. Scawen, but by the Rex, 
Dr. Schoen, one of the chastest and best poets of the present age. 
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Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, with a Supplement and Inder. 
2 vol. Svo. Ii. Is. Gd. Boands. Tie Supplement and Inder 
printed separate/y in Quarto to complete the former Edition. 5s 
sewed, 


IN our Review for March last, we recommended this interesting 
piece of Biography to our readers in the strongest térms, and we are 
happy to sce, by the carly appearance of this new edition, that the 
judgment of the public has so promptly sanctioned our praises. ‘The 
author avails himself of the opportunity offered him by this republica- 
tion, and has filled up a_ chasm in the latter part cf his narrative: a 
part which appeared to us, and We dare say to most readers, to be ob- 
viously defective: we shall give the author's own reasons for this addi- 
tion, and the more so, as the passage is otherwise very creditable to 
hin for his attention to his first purchasers, 


- 


*¢ February 19, 1806. T ani this day seventy-four years old, and 
having given to the world an account of what Lhave been employed upon 
since L have belonged té it, 1 thotight L had Said quite enough of an 
humble individual, and that | might have been acquitted of my task, and 
dismissed to my obscurity ; but certain friends, upon whose judgment 
and sincerity 1 have all possible reliance, tell me that f have disappointed 
their expectations in the narrative . of what | have been concerned in 
since 1 came from Spain; a period, which, being more witbin their own 
time, might, as they conccive, have been made more interesting to them, 
and to the rest of my readers. 

** it may be so; nay, | have reason to believe it is so, for T am cone 
scious, that I was impatient to conclude my work, and was intimidated by 


‘the apprehension of oitending against that modesty of discourse which 


becomes me to hold, when f have no better Sibject to talk upon that 
myscl!. 

“$6 In deference to their jndgmont, I shall now attempt to fill up that 
chasm, which they have pointed ont in my imperfect work ; but the 
volume which is in the hands of the first purchasers, and wiitch L have 


disposed of to them with afl its crrovs, Leousider mysclin boueur bound 
te 
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to abide by; as I hold it not correctly fair to recommend a second 
edition by any means that may contribute to degrade the first; | there. 
fore leave antouched all which the liberal pairous of my book are already 

sessed of, and now tendec to them a few additional pages, which they 
may, or may not, attach to their velume, as they shail see fit. 

“Jf therefore L haye written indolontly of this latter period of my 
life, it was not because 1 had been more indolentin it, for TE might have 
said, without offence to modesty, that I have been much more active asa 
literary man since I have ceased to be busied as.an othcial one 5 butitwas 
because J had ‘allen into heavy roads, and like the traveller, whe, wearied 
by the tediousness of the way, puts four horses to his chiise for the con- 
cluding stage; so did i hasten to. terminate my task, shutting my eyes 
against every object that would have operated to prolong at,” 


Asin the former work, so in this supplement, Mr. Cumberland 
continues to relicve the nariative by the.:utroduction of many con- 
temporary characters, which he sketches with the most lateresting 
fidety, avd in & style of the highust port and picasantry + 1a this “Vir; 
Cumberland’s talent is certainly auimiable. In perusing these pages, 
we lament to learn that any cause tor irritation, however slight, shold 
have arisen between eharacters so universally respeeted for their amis 
able’habits as our author and Mr. Hayley: but we find that the zeal 
of the former, in vindication of his illustrious grandfather, Dr. Bentley, 
having led him to comment rather pointedly, though, m our opinion, 
by no means illnaturediy, upon some reflections of Mr. Hayley’s in 
Cowper’s Life, a rejoinder bas issued forts in a supplement to that 
work, which Mr. Cumberland thus brings betoie the public... We can- 
not refrain from express:ug a wish that so:ne matual friend of these 
veteran bards will undertake the tusk of festoring thein to their former 
good opinion of each other: a task by no mneans dificult, we unagine, 
whea the good sense of the parties 16 considered. 


. PL 4. DT hare, unfortunately for myself, given offence.to Mr. Hayity, 
and put him to the trouble of , stopping the prevs, whilst) advancing 
peaceably towards the compjetion pf its Jabour, merely to make room 
for me incbis Supplemcntary pages to the Life of Cowper, aud with na 
gather case in view that L can comprohend, but to shew, the work! that 
he can be angry without cause, The passages he alludes to in my mes 
moirs, are in the hands, if not in the recoliection. of my readers, As they 
gave umbrage to him, | wish 1 could extinguish them; but that is not in 
my power, and he has made them necessary for my exculpation ; toithem 
ofcoure 1 must appeal ; to his pages there is no need that Lshould make 
aly reference, for ail the world will read what Alr. Hayley writes. Still 
I must think, that ia the judgment of all men who have read us both. L 
shall stand acquitted of any purpose to affront Mr. Hayley; for surely, 
] may hope there cannot be a chance thit any man besides himself 
can so misconstrue and pervert the compliment I meant to pay him. 

** He doubts if | deserve the praise he gave me; I doubt so too, and 
my doubts were prior to his; I believe he also Coubts if Lam jusGied in 
publishing his verses. I confess 1 am at his mercy upon that account ; 
yet 
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124 ORIGINAL CRITICIS*. 


¥et he gives me reason to hope he cannot be very angry with me, when? 


ean quote his own ese in extenuation ef my fault, for he savs-——that 
the praise ef Cowper ts so singulai rly valuable from the reserve aad pu 
rity of his dis position, that tt would almost seem acruct tepary b> stn 
press @ particle of tt, when delibera tely or cvéen cursorily Oesloicdl, 
( pase badd. peges Cowper’ s Life ) Praatetet, why it should be * -linosta 
cruel injury” to suppress Mr. Cowper's praise, aad any Guay ike an of 
fence to publish Mr. Hayley’s, I do not comprehend: Tohove ever paid 
my testimony both public ky y and in tien eto Mr. Hayley’. cenius, and 
how then can 1 be UpPpos ed insensible to his praise > “Though | sho ld 
profess myself even as vain of his applause as 1 couk! have been of Mer, 
Cowper's, there ts one man at least in the world, who methinks mipht in 
his heart be moved to pardon and excuse ny error Ll must confess, how. 
ever, thatif Mr. Haviey had treated me no better than his hero has 
treated his farce kittens im the Colehriad, VT should not have esteemed mye 
self yustified in exposing his /iesws poeticus to the ridiente of the reader, 

** | had not the happiness to know the h ro of Mer liayley, and iam 
rat quite sare that | have a cl ar coneeption of his « raracter trom ‘his 
biographer’s description of .t; for when ! am told in one page of the re 
serve and purty of hes désposifion, aud im another close ensuing, Ob bi 


unsuspecting innocence and sportive gately, Lam rather puzzled how ta 


e9 ; ; ee bs : 3 . mS : 
FeCORene tytest® Seeley ce Vai Liss Cd pecad iy when § am aGailh Ule 
‘ a“ - ’ YT » eve > oD | 4 Tea os ve wre. evel a . ‘ - . veer 
f rin ed Ol 2a / 4 é #72 FUSS ¢ if icés4g & ~ay ditacde tadd ~ td ace us 
} an Past 2 ee . , aie r : ; . 
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deed aoprenuitarity in the character of this gentleman; and whilst the 


— ue 


- } } 1} thy; >PLIse ] ’ | . ! rf j . ai 7 . 
MICS NA Pheer to at phere i ron) ties Gay adil eendel aldiau née? ny 
. , ° ’ ’ . . ‘ 

mate acijiaiitance, who enjoyed the unsuspecting Innocence and sportix 


aiet i of bets Cispast SOM. Very POorsi iy ove rlooked fie rexserve ¢ f if. and 

found hina very pleasant companion with the property most characteris. 

fic of a verv dull one. 

ett! Now, Low ant all that respect’ for the way reverve of the dey srted 

poet, which should canse me to appreciate his praise @bove that of the 

living one: and with all the reverence that | can summun. for a vd: 
m_ 


eatery ge hee tect! + 38 j i) ‘ / ive 7 (/7) f rt eS alten } Yi nee } Cal 1] f } f ng 


Myself to honour Cowper asa poet, one whit the more for his vem 
amorons e@ihinirv, or Mr. Haviey, in the same fight, one atom the les 
though any one sheuld officious!y suggest that his geu/lunfry may be 
of a difterent complexion. LT have nothing more to offer in’ my ow 
defence. 
7 On the rart of Doctor Be rentley, | «! if] hope that ! Mr. Hav ley de. 
scribes his ‘charactcr with no beiter precision han hé does the reserve of 
vant crat Tom Chi 7) ct to 
iy 


: . ad a ’ . , r > ° . ’ "| | 
Bes oO; a cima ica pred aan - ai PHM, POMS / Mideonian / . id oe i hese 


atizes him as wn arreo 


Mr. Cow per, ss hen he stigmat ' 
world be hard words in some men’s mouths: but lL would fain convinee 
the author of The 1) ry nj fis of or BPs that 1 have not been less edified 
than delighted by his poum; and as the natural suavity of his disposition 
has induced hen fa Promise that my Grandiathe: hail 4 tn ped | L 
the present, Leanassure Mr. Hayley, that £ should credit him for fi 


. r . ’ - : * 
merey. u | coald lec] anv horror ot! iin: Ve mroeance : iytee oy en l know he 
cannot disturb that rest, over which he presumes to arrecate a dispen 

power, | must put the best interpretation on his laneuave that it wil 
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Camberland’s -Weoirs, 12S 
bear, and calmly tcll him—if it was not nonsense, it would be something 
worse. 

é But when Mr. Havlev. after venting these invectives against Doc- 
tor Bentley. is pl dio announce to the world, that he meditates fo pay 
his PEEPPeces {vf mi i, ¢ bivaves is his fF iva | ure lo wee 
such a pie fu i dic a é ( d } j a Ls £24 i rf d ] t j Cr at —I{t SCUCRis 
fo me. (iat tf this ingentous gentleman fad nos it press at all, oa 
only stopt his pen before he wrote uIS Yaunting and t.veterate para. 
graph, iworld have been a rescne to Rig reputation. ret the publi 
now decide betwixt the station, which Mr. Hayley tils im literature, and 
that which my ancestor once h Id, and s if f have cause te tremble at 
the flourish of is proud chailonger’s trumpet: no: Lam well aware, 
that although a gnat can sound : d horn. itis Duta little insect: and f 
am confident that arrogdice and ped aac vhen charged upon my ane 


cestor by one so open fo the bund. wad neither penetrate ner tux, but 


return back to the place from whetuce they came. 

In the mean time, T hope that Mr. Hayley, who ptously refers huis 
purpose to the wil! of ileaven, may have (je Gad loesun allowed to lina 
for all worthy undertakings, and wiedom to abstain trom all ridiculuus 


— 


. - . sa . : ae 7? ir 
this medi died pretace. Weici he WaNnualsucs OVel the 
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. f 

ones; and as for 
e? 4 : } bay } = 

ashes of dead Beutley, b hope he will wish to write nothing but what wil 


. ° 3 9 . . “s9 ‘ ’ . } 
do himself credit. and then L hope it will be rust such an one as he wedshes 


toprefic; but if it shall be his pleasure to attack him vith a repetition 
=i 


p 
pre 
of hard names and foul language, and calls that poyiog his respects, f 
trust there will be found some friend to truth and good manners, some 
temperate defender of the real character of Ghat good and benevolent man, 
who will bring his rash assailant to a better sense. by coavimecing him how 
very little oil will serve to suifocate a wasp, 

** Mr. Hayley calls Dr. Bentley the god of my infantine idolatry. 4 
have sunply related what b knew of him as a b y. |b hope thers was no- 
thing fulsome or extravagant in my puerile anecdotes, and trust L have 
neither made him a god, nor myselt an idolater. I do not charge, that 
upon the biographer of Mr. ¢ owper, (hough in me, as an uifant, such 
weakness would be more excuseable than in him as aman. Still [Town 
Myself impressed with a warm, and hearttelt respect for the memory of 


my grandfather: but it is a respect * on this side of idolatry 2 and whea & 
said of Mr. Hayley, that he was one of the last men living 


r 
' 
') 


Who shonutd 
disparage Bentley, it was because T regarded him as one of the best clas- 
sical scholars of his day. 

** In conclusion, | declare. that | never meant to give offence to Mr. 
Hayley ; and, as FT think, he hed wo shadow of a rizut tu take vilence, J 
Cannot consider myself bound to apologize.’’ 


A well drawn character of Mr. Pitt as an orator follows this Philip 


i * " 
pic, Mr. C. contrasts him with Cieero: but on his mer: iS a State 


man, he is totally sitent. We bave also a very intercsiiag sketel of 
Lord North, “ in the darkness of bis latter days,” in which the author’ 


“\ i 


foodness al heart is €@S CULSD.CUGUS 485 Ale bids ‘ cauache ir udbal « ralica! rule 
ment, evident trom this short passage, page 44. 
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12 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and a scholar of no common rank, a man withal of modes! conversation, 
and, amongst my ac ,uaintance, one of the very last to whom L should 
impute a natural depravity of mind; yet it must be confessed, the muse 
of Mr. Moore is by no mee-rs pure, and he is a writer of love-songs much 
too highly coloured. f am not amongst his intimates, yet L have seey 
enough of him to be persuaded it is not his character to do purposed tis. 
chief ; but having, together with the gift of poetry » the grace of s ng, 
nd his style of composition in music being professedly that of the tender 
and empassioned, he falls into the habit of suiting his words to his strains, 
and addresses soft love ditties to imaginary mistresses. That he can write 
gravely, solidly, and sublimely, no critic, who has read his volume, will 
deny. There are passages, pacticularly in his Epistles, that are Cone 
ceived in the truc and genuine spirtt of poetry. Had he been less tenaci. 
ous of quantity, and thrown aside some loose disreputable trash, that 
takes from value what it adds to bulk, no critic could have wounded any 
feclings, that : gentleman should own. He gives a reason why he did 
not do this, which would have disarmed most men of their severity; but 
if he has really mixed too much of levity with his betfer matters, (which I 
am afraid is the fact.) let him reme mber, that he owes an atonement to 
candour; and as he has youth for his apology, aud genius for his re. 
source, Jet him urge his muse upon some nobler undertaking, and when 
he has subjected his composition to the review of his correct and judicions 
friend, Mr. Rogers, be may surrender himself without fear to the criti 


cism of Che world at large.” 


There is some sprighitliness in the retort upon our brother Re- 
viewers re the north, wiach induces us to transcribe the passaye from 
PP: i. 

** There is anorthern junto of periodical critics, who have rendered them- 
Selves extremely formidable to us poor authors. and to whom such of us as 
have viands at command, offer them up, as Indians do their oblations to 
the devil: whilst they, who Know that we do not incense them out of 
lowe but fear, receive our kuee-worship with twdiilerence, and despise us 
for our meanness, IT have not the honour ot being personally acau ited 
with any one of these gentlemen, but } perceive that my sheets amongst 
others have been taken jiuto their laundry, and have gene through the 
usual process of nangiing. bam truly and sincerely obliged to them for 


the creat consideration the ) have had for the fee ble fabric of my mane | 


fuctare ; on which they have bestowed so ve ry gentle a squeezing, as not 
tu break a thread, that was not rotten belore they handled it, nor make 
one hole but what a housewife’s hand may darn. In short, though tf is 
sere my wish to be well wisi them, 1 cannot compliment (hem on 
thelr segacity, forasmuch as they have not hit upon a single fault in my 
imperfect work, that was not mueh too obvious for any common marksman 
te fave massed, ; 

** Phoy say with a great deal of natural good manners, that they 
shor ld hase been better ‘syconciled to me, if | had talked more of othet 
people aud ies of myse ‘elf This mars a delicate attention to certait 
foctoues, which | arn proud to nd they give me credit for, and I wish 
as mich as thoy can do, that I could have discovered the happy means of 
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being my own biographer without egotism; but having been induced by 
reasons, Which I have not scrupled to confess, to render an account of 
my life and writings, whilst L am yet living, and personally responsible 
for the truth of what IT have written, | endeavoured to the bent of my 
power to lighten a dull topic by digressions, wherever [ contd avail my- 
self of an opportunity : an dif these venticmen found those digressions the 
more tolerable part of my performance, so did f also. ‘They seem as 
if they had writtea for the very purpose of coulirming me in my own 
ee . 

The friends who k rm nw with what hesitation [ yielded to their advice, 
and undertook this task, can witness that I did not expect to make my 
own immediate memoirs entertaining to the public: yet every reviewer, 
who has condescended to notice them, (those of { dinb: irgh excepted,) 
have {has ! had the ch rity tomake me think they had read me tiger come 
placency. But they were my countrymen; they could feel for my motives, 
they could allow for my diihculties: they had too much manliness of 
nature to endeavour at depressing me, and forbore for a time to be critic S, 
for the gratification of exhibitine themselves in the more amiable charac. 
ter of genth-men. 

L understand that these acrimonious North-Pritons are young men; 
I rejoice to hear it, not only for the honour of old age, butin the hope 
that they wall live long enough to discover the error of their ambi- 
tion, the misapplication of ther talents, and that the combination they 
have formed to morlify their contemporaries, is, in fact, a conspiracy to 
undo themselves.”” 


Mr. Cumberland informs us, that he is engaged upon a novel, which 
he hopes “ may interest the scholar as weil as the idler - something 
Which gravity may renct without conten mpl, and modesty with outa 
blush ” no one Is more capable of exvecuts Whe such atusk: and 
often appeared as matter of surprise to us, that huts attempts tia this 
species of writing had not been followed up by someting on which be 
would devote the attention requisite to the 
of the kind. It also apocars, that he is ¢ my 
in conjunction with hy s frend Sir James irre s, to be entitled the 


polish of on SUUDOCTION \WOPK 
= } vye. ‘ Ie 2 
MOVOU Up Gul chi) COV } Tr, 


Exopiap. ‘The subject, whieh is certainly fine, is the history of 
Moses, from his leading the Israclites out of Egypt, to lus death upou 
Mount Nebo, [ Not Hureb, “as print d, we stippase by misteke, mn the 


Work before us.} An epic pocm, at seventy-live, is cerlamiy au ex- 
taordinary undertaking; aud which, if executed with s pint, Mr. 

my challenge the history of our lit Leraluis ln a parallel to. There 
are inauy judicious obse ‘ryutions relative to our thentre mm thes pa 
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45 Phe living actors cut dO justice to the living auth: let them 
Write as well as they can, and as snuca better than thes ly wrte. 
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for the performer, but that the performer shall think himself too good 
fur the part. [ am satisiied it is not in my power to name the time with 
in more than half a century past, when the stages of Drury-iane and 
Covent-Garden have been better furnished with comedians than at the 
present hour. Perhaps it is to be lamented, that their iniluence is such, 
as to induce an author to make greater sacrili¢es,:and pay more attention 
to the particular persons, whoin he has in view to represent the charac. 
ters of his play, than to the general interests of the play itself; and 
though T would not be understood to insinuate, that an actor or actress 
should not have the privilege of declining certain parts that may be 
i 


tendered te them, yet Lam folly warranted to remark, that they exer 


cise that privilege much too frequently, and upon too frivolous objections, 


They are become exceptions tv a degree, that the stage in former Ress. 
had no idea of; and this unaccommodating caprice reduces the author 
either to sacrifice 


the harmony of his compyusiiion, out of llattery to their 
freaks, or, by submitting to the rebuilt, put his play upon its trial. with 


the discouraging circumsiance attached to it, of having begged its way 
through the repugnant heroes and heroines of the green-room. lt may 
not be unreasonable in some cases to expect compliance 3 bat when the 
director of the theatre concurs with the autber in deciding on the cast, 
either the performer must do his duty, or the writer should withdraw bis 
play, and give his reason to the public. 

°¢ But it is notin this particular only, that the conduct of our theatres 
seems (o need some further regulation ; there might, in my opinion, bea 
better mode adopted than what they now pursue, in treating writers for 
the stage, and passing judgment on the manuscripts referred to them. 
As there can be no premeditated offence in the person who makes suit to 
be accepted, there should be nothing that can wound his feelings in the 
manner of rejecting him. lie has an equitable right to kuow the judges 
flraf passes sentence on lis work 5 and there cannot be a cood reason why 
that judge should only be heard to speak through the organs of the prompe 
fer, and commit the manuscript to be sent back to its owner, with 
rote from that servant of the side-scene so uncourteously concise, that tt 
wonld barely serve to warn aa actor to rehearsal. 

~ [iit were to be wished that he, whose first proposal does not suit, 
erould wot he (empt “beven to propose again, @ more eileetual method of 


“y 


rccomplishing that end, can hari Hy be devised. The flame of that drama. 


8 ‘ 


fic passion must be very strong, which the Yrompter’s extinguisher, thus 
anphied, cannot putout: but if an easy intercourse between partics, mie 


tually interested to serve one common cause, ought in ail good policy t@ 
be jorthered, everv thing that can give disgust and irritation, should with 
he 


ersfson be avoided: terin every pursuit where ambition ts praise-wortly, 
ati His should be encouraged. 

aa | vonducted as the business now ix, the ruler of a theatre may well 
complain of the burthen of his office: but if a judicions and respectable 


person Was song out aie je cialls appointed ar ihe PuUrpyvoe of it 
ceivins®. TCaUuing. and 4 ‘portuny upon, dramatic con Mp) mitions, tenders 
. : > og 82 
for aceon ance. ae cause al ¢ omoplatrt on the part ot thre LENUMs THViaces 


joved, and there would be no aecumulation of the obnot 
ious mass of manuscripts, that occasion so much trouble to the hold 

. . at east ¢ 
st yal uch tnutfer Qs compan’ to the authors, who are destined # 
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bo tantalized bs Jong expectations, and at length dismissed by short 


answers. This persen, if duly gualiied for Dis ouce, will readily dis. 
ting wish such performances as are evidently toadan ‘Mie ahd in the dis- 
gsal of these nothing more will be regnired (han exp dition, and a cour- 
eons Matitrer of decliuing the otter: whereas now. when nianu cript of 


this description are sith red to lie uoon the shelf, tho they haveno title 
tobeaceepted, their owners have still Just reason to com plaingol delay. 

‘6 There will of course be other tenders made with more respectable 
retensions, but which, nevertheless, upon the whale. it may be judged 


expedicnt to decline: in these cases IT should couceive it right to quatity 
their rejection with such general observations aud remarks, a8 may not enly 
sylten disappointment, but convey instruction: candour of this sort would 
inspire ambition ; aud if there wasa spark of genius iv the writer.of a 
piece so fre ited, it would cherish and improve it. 

* When a drama shall be judged worthy of acceptance, it must still, 
from the nature of ali human compositions, be found cupable of improve- 
ment; how many noveltics are improvidently brought forward, whose 
general merit is so glaringly dejaced by obsi. us ervors, or stifled by 
disgustful and unnatural evcrescencies, which, in their passage to the 
stage, might and vught to have been corrected and lopt off f It is then, 
if the author is not deaf to all advice. and unobservant of eifect. that ia 
the course of the rehearsals he may give the finishing touches to his pro- 
duction; and how much depends upon the proper conduct, and enforce. 
meat of those rehearsals, [need not observe; they certainly demand af. 
tention, aud 1 suspect they need reform; for'what between the aticcted 
carelessness of some performers, and the real indolence of others, the play 
win part kept out of the author's sicht, who is told that such and such 
an actor will be present at representation: or, iother words, that he wall 
get his part, when be can no longer petit by. and speak out to his au. 
dience iu self-defence, though he has mattered and slurred it over to his 
author at rehearsal through mere laziness or self-concat. But neither 
these nor any other remarks, how apposite sovever, can he said to eo in 
piace, while the stage is so pre-oceapied by spectacde! Asag WulY CGile 
page will attract notice, though it shail carry a dull company withinside of 
it, so will fine scenery and rich dresses hide the uakedness of nonsense, 
and sweet melodies impart a grace even to the lamest and most wretched 
lactre, 

f ' 


* [f nature can hardly be upheld by Mrs. Jordan, or Shakspeare by — 


Mr. Kemble. what author in his senses will attempt a comedy more legi- 
imate than Forty lhieves, or a tragedy more scrious than Tom Thum?” 


We have passed over such particulars as relate principally to the au- 
thor and hig tamily, contining our extiacts to circumstatices of acencral 
tendency : though there are inany others of the former des Fipthon im 
Uiese pages, which would have icmpted usto extend the leneth of this 
article, did we not know that/few purchase$ of the former work wall 
heglect to append this supplement tg lM: to which a VCTY usciul articie 


added; namely, a copious index. 
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A complete Dictionary of Practical Gardening, comprehending 3 
the modern, Improvements in the Art, whether in the vatsing of th 
various Exculent Vegetables, or in the forcing and managing of di. 
ferent Sorts of Fruits and Plants, and that of “laying out, or 
‘menting,and planting , Gardens and Pleasure-Grounds : with corres 
Engravi ings of the necessary Apparatus, in Buildings and othe 
Contrivances, as well us of the more rare and curious ° ?P lunts, ¢ 
tivated for Ornament or Variety: from Original Drawings ty 
Sydenham Edwards. By Alexander Macdonald, Gardener, 4 
vol. 4to. 31. 10s. or Ol. 1Gs. Gd. with coloured plates. Kea 
ley. 1807. 


A DICTIONARY of this kind was certainly much wanting, a 
since the publication of Miller’s, numberless improvements have to 
wade in the art of Gardening ; onl indeed, whether from the alterating 
of Climate or of Style, it would be highly anit: to follow his direction 
in respect of the management of a Kitchen Garden. For the: acquisition 
of useful information on this subject, the form of a Dictionary ts inds 
putably the most convenient and the best ; as a man may instantly reler 
to any article which may be the object of his present attention. And 
indeed, the same may be said of Geography: a good Geogr: aphicd 
Dictionary, by the bye, including all the late discoveries, would be 3 
most useful publication. 

« While,” says the author in his preface, “ almost every other de 
partment of useful science has been arranged and brought into a mor 
accessible and convenient form, in the shape of a Dictionary, that 
Gardening has remained nearly without assistance m this respect. The 
present is, however, an attempt to render so important and beneficid 
a branch of knowledge more easy and comprehensible, by better an 
more correct explanations of the various objects which it embraces; 
























if by more full and accurate descriptions of the different plants and pro. 
a recesses; and by more clear and distinct delmeations of the variow 
et modes of culture and management by which they may be raised, pre 
st served, and brought to perfection, m ‘the easiest aud most expeditious 
ag manner. The execution of this undertaking, from the difficult and im- 
oan perfect state of the art, has been attended with considerable labour and 


at io trouble.” 


a4 i We cannot agree with Mr. Macdonald, that the art of Gardening 8 
1 1. in so imperfect a state as he represents it to be in; on the contra, 
| we are disposed to believe that it has advanced pretty nearly to all the 
ie perfection of which it is capable ; certainly Horticulture has been vet 
> greatly improved within the last twenty years; and, indeed, without 
vee: that improvement, such a book as that uow' before us:could not post 
i bly have been produced.. We proceed with the quotation: oa 
: a * But the author hopes, from the peaciical knawledze which he por 
i ey sesses, and the various sources of information of which he has been enabl 
4 a | to avail himself, that it has been performed ia a manner that will not & 
‘+ oF ' fyudt 
a . 
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found less useful in directing the practical Gardener, than those who are 
not so conversant with the nature of the subject, as bringing them more 
fully acquainted with the various methods that have been commouly em- 

oved, as well as those which have been suggested by modern experience. 

‘ fn addition to these advantages, the work also affords others that are 
probably not of less atility to the horticalturist; those of having accu. 
rate RepReseN TATIONS of many of the most rare and curious plants that 
are cultivated in shrubberies, or other parts of pleasure-gronnds, and in 
green-houses and stoves, engraved from original drawings of the plants, 
by th. best artists, as well as of all the different improved buildings and 
other contrivances employed in the raising, forcing, and preserving the 
varieus sorts of fine fruits and tender vegetabl os, taken from those made 
use of in actual practice with the greatest economy and success.” 


We have looked over the work with the greatest attention, and are 
euabled to.say, that the author has not here overrated its merits. [t 
contains all the information that can be required, respecting the Kitchen 
and Flower-Gardens ; Shrubbery aid Plaasure-Grounds; Hot- 
Houses, Green-Houses, and Melon-Pits; and all the best and most 
approved writers on the subject have been diligently consulted, and the 
must useful parts of their producticns carefully catwacted. laa word, 
the author bas great ment for the industry and judgment which he has 
displayed im his compilauon, as well as for the practical skill which 
be has manifested in the composition of many ot the articles. ‘The 
engravers have done justice to the plates, which are executed with neat- 
ness and accuracy; though two or three mistakes have been imade tn 
the xames of plants on the coppersplates: e. g. Lenau tor Senna; and 
frovinella tor Frarinella. The colouring of the platés, too, a mat- 
ter of no small linportance in subjects of natural history, is in general 
very good. The only exceptions which we have noticed, are the fol- 
lowing, The Scarlet Azalea is too highly coloured; the red of the 
Hower is much paler than it isin the plate. The yellow of the L@- 
bunum, in pl. 18, is wot sufficiently vivid. The red of the Scarlet 
Lychnis is too dusky. And in the Double Purple Groundsel we have 
With these exceptions, the co- 
lowed plates are highly creditable to the artist. Aud, upon the whole, 
We recommend this work as contamimng a great body of useful iforma- 
arg subject of LLorticulture, ai all its brauches, perspicuously 
airauced, 
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Reasons fir not maning Peace with Baonuparté. To which is added 
@ Postscript. By William Hunter, Esq. Second Edition, cor- 
fected. Svo. Ppl iiy. s. 0d. Stockdale. 1807. 


THIS, is one of the best written political tracte which has fallen 
under our cognizauce, for a considerable time. ‘Phe author writes 
Wi equal spunit and impartiality; his netieny ef policy are liberal 
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aud eularged ; his conceptions are eminently just; and his principle 
strectly sound. He begms by admitting, m thei fullest extent, th 
evils utseparable from a stale of war, and shows that a just sense 
them mmvariably accelerated the conclusion of peace, in times antecs 
dent to the French Revolution. But the present times, he truly a 

erves, are Widely different, and consequently demand the adoption ( 
ditt ‘rent measnres, and the pursuit of a very different system of policy 
H1e draws the comparison, or, rather, the contrast between the ty 
periods, so ably, that it would ie unjust to give it in any words but hy 
OW], 


** Such was usually the case whilst Europe remained an organizd 
community. ‘Phe maintenance of the old federative sysiem so nearly be 
lanced the strength of dillerent states, or sets of states, and the preservation 
of that system was so firmly supported by habit and opinion, that th 
means of war were circumscribed, and its evils mitigated. Although th 
occasion of much intermediate suffering, yet it was not distinguished by 
tiny peculiar ferociousness of enmity ; and, when it ceased, affairs wer 

speedily restored to their former prosperity. Governments retained their 
politic al tights, and the bulk of mankind their civil liberties. Even smal 
states flourished without danger of extinction, and a sense of justice pre 
dominated, amidst’ the excesses of revenge, the triumphs of strength, and 
the accidents of fortune. When peace returned, equity and moderato 
returned with it, and as far as remuneration could be made, it was seldom 
denied, Whilst this liberal system of hostility was adhered to, half its horros 
vanished, and the calamities with which it was unavoidably attended, wer, 
in somé measure, atoned tor, by the heroic virtues w hich it inspired, and 
the splendid atchievements which it displayed. 

‘© dt has most unfortunately been the fate of the present generation, 


to witness a total change in this prescribed mode of waging war, and t 
see all the mild aud honourable maxims of preceding times deserted, for 
the substitution of sanguinary crueliy. implacable revenge, and inordinate 


ambition. One man has, for some mysterious purpose, been selected 
as i scourge to the rest of his specics, [lis success. aid d by the pus silla 
minity of bis adversaries, and by a concatenation of events ‘which bafiles 
all explanation, has enabled him to practise hitherto with impunity, @ 
the meanness, and (yranny. and violconce of his nature on prostrate hums 
nity. From the outrageous and intolerant maxims which he adopts, th 
social world is reduced to that melancholy state, that war becomes pie 
ferable to peace—A hope o accommodation is dismissed from the che 


racter of an antagonist, and ind pendence can only be preserved by te 
sistance; r 
** Such is the position in which what still remains of Murope, and pat 
ticularly. this country, is placed relatively to France: ‘and’ [ have 0 
mosation i) saying, that as Jong as mankind is cursed with the usurpa ition 
i Buon. part, » thatis, as longus lrance remains obedieut to his iron ripe. 
there can be netther honovr nor advantage, nor even sat fety, in repose 
Werbiist shefis suiTeredt (oti vweinauthorify, we may as well throw away! 
useless scabbard, fur we can only sheath the sword to our shame or of 
dcstructioy.’* . ; : 
> 
b hb 
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{n this sentiment, and, mdeed, in iat ali his sentiments, excepting 
¢hose on the subject of the slave-trade, we pertectly concur with Uns 
intelligent writer; and, mm fact, the lime of argument which he h&s 
acl ypred throughout the tract before uss ts that which we have often 
taken up oursely: es, whet 1 We have had occasion to discuss the SHC 
Mr. Hunter justly considers the league rormed by the come 
Pit few months before his de ath, for re 


. ’ . . > ’ 
Gh OF ihe € OFSICUD LESGEp r, AS CInMmeHUyY « al 


topics. 

° 4 - M ‘i ' ; 
manding genius of Myr, 1 itl. a 
pressing the lin atiate ambit 


culated to pros duce the acc mpl hmeiut of that desirable end: and as 


failing ouly through bluuders on miscarriages, Which it was impossible 
for Mr. Pitt aig wr to foresee or to coniroul, ‘ilas truth we have fre- 
quic utly laboured to NUpress ON pa munds of the public, who, we sug- 
pect, are more disposed to admit it uow » tha Tho) nave been at any 
preceding pertod.- Our author's observations on the conduct ot that 
austnious statesman, whose emiment services are at leneth ackhnow- 
le: deed even by his politic al Cie le S, it le ct cré ait as \ ell on his 


principles as on his judgment. 


That ignorant people should be determined in their opintons of the 
prudence and utility of plas by their result; that they should consider 
that plan wise wh ch is succosstul, and that one destitute of all wisdom to 
which fortune denies her sutirage, is vot surprising—Dut that men of eu- 
lightened understandings and clear perceptions should declare themselves to 
be under the influence of the same inconsequential conclusion, savours more 
of jealousy or want of candour, than of that detect of judgment to which 
we might otherwise be inclined to impute their declarations. It must 
nevertheless be admitted, (if we reilect a moment,)-thata very bad plan 
may meet with fortune, and a very good one be defeated in its operation, 
in the same manner as a very bad action frequently reaps the reward to 
Which a very good one is alone -ntitled. Yet the plans, and the actions 
remain unaltered. ‘They still retain the same inherent qualities, the same 
Mtrinsic merits, the same sound or prejudici il principles. All that 
depends on man in speculating on the contingency of future events, is to 
deliberate coolly, to resolve firmly, to rouse inactivity, to repress rash. 
hess, fo weigh times and circumstances, to quadrate ends with meaus. 
When he has done this, he has done all that can be expected from him, 
and, having faithful ly discharged his duty, whatever may be the event, 
he stands comple tely Justitic d. ‘The body of diplomatic correspondence 
Which was laid before pariiameut, prove d how ardently, and how benctis 
cially, Mr. Pitt had !aboured for the glory of his « ‘ountry, and the deliver. 
ance ot the civilized apng Vhose papers completely evinced that 
every thing r whic hilepe nuded on the councils of this country was effected ; 
that no pree ution was overlooked: that every arrangement or combina. 
tion which could be supplied was observed ; and that nothing which pOu 
litical Sagacity could acconiplish or devise Was omitted. Subsequent mis- 
takes ma iV have been committed, but Mer, Vit was already on the bed of 
sickness, exhausted by j revi pus prneee of application, by mental aiXte 
tty, and bos ty! y pain - and his colleagues tn otlice were deprived of the 


Qsistance and s supermtcndance ot his mat liless genius. Had he, happily 
for his country, lived, his defence would have wanted no other advocate 
thaw 
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than himself. Dis luiaing those little arts to which other men $o gener) 
resort, he never courted popularity by flattering the ruinous prejudices, 
the people: Le only wished to be judged by the purity of his intention 
and the utility of his measures. His whole life was dedicated to the yp. 
vice of his country, and in the service of his country he died. The by 
_ words which hs lips pronaunced, were an ejaculation expressive of ty 
fervour and sincerity of his patriotism. [lis long and eminent serviog 
entitle him ta the everlasting grattvude of this nation; and, when party 
feeling and animosity shall have subsided, he will be admire das much fy 
his political address, as for his financial dexte rity, the intrepidity of hj 
mind. the splendor of his elogucnce, or the integrity of his views. Posty 
rity will do him justice; and his posthumous fame will shine forth in th 
estimation of future generations, with unclouded lustre,” 


This is a tribute of justice to the father of a confederacy, which) 
justly characterized as ‘ ove of the most formidable that ever sp raig 
up m the European commonwealth,” a confederacy which could onl 
have failed throneh a combination a stupidity, cowardic e, and tree 
cherv, that coud not possibly form the ground of aratioual expectation 
Mr. Hunter very ably traces the conduct of Buonaparte on that occe 
sion, and cle arly demonstrates, that if was equally devoid of politi” 
sugacity and of common se sagt and that his success was owing nott 
his own shi Hl, judgment, or foresight, but solely to the absence of al 
these qualities | in hus op vlan Ile adduces incontrovertible facts 
in support of bis argunent; and draws trom such premises the moi 
legituuate dedyctous. He then follows the usurper to his impenil 
cabinet, aud marks the workings of hjs mind in the bosom of peace 
All tavourabte as the ticaty of Presburgh was to his views, if thos 
views had admitted of imitation; all flattering as it was to his ambe 
tion, if tha! ambition bad not been satiate; lhe had no sooner cov 
cluded it, than he betraved the utmost contempt for all its provisions, 
and began to extend the limits of his alre: dy enormous power, by ne¥ 
acts of aggression, as unpripcipled as they were unprovoked. 


¢* Under such circnmstanoes, what is ta be done? Let me simply ask, 
Is any confidence to be placed in the faith of such a wan, or can thee be 
any hope of security or salvation but in war? 

** Poople immediately exclaims Fs then this war to be eternal ? By 
no means.—but as long as Buonaparte lives, that is, as long as his pole 
tical life endures, unless his ambition be corrected and contined by am 
terial diimination of his power and success, and by the consequc nt Gist 
Jution of all his dependent gov rninents, and the deposition of all his 

mushroom kings, | cannot conceive any possible result trom peace, but 
injury and insult, leading mevilably, in the course of 4 few months, 0 
ayyravated hostility. 

‘s Lf there were any chance ofthe durability of peace, even if it could 
not be obtained without considerable sac rifices, [ should be among 16 
warmest advocates ; because [should then contemplate, at no distant date 
the subversion of Buonaparte’s sway. Having founded a military gover 
ment og the wrecks of civil liberty anc domestic hap} pine 335 he cai out 
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eupport it by an innumerable armed force, which armed force can only 
be kept ia subordination by the occupations which stimulate its activity, 
and the privileges and plunder which reward its toils, These pursuits 
and inducements withdrawn, the weapon which has been raised for his 
defence would recoil on its author, and be turned to his destruction. 
llowever, therefore, he may be desirous of a short cessation of hostili- 
ties, the better to arrange his future projects, he has proceeded too 
far in the career of atrocious ambition to stop, and war would to a cer- 
tainty return, the moment it suited his purpose. 

+ Has not this been the uniform consequence of every peace w hich 
has been concluded? His restless and arrogant disposition grasps at uni- 
versal controul. When states have been sufficiently weak, he has com. 

tied them, without ceremony, to join with him in league, that they 
might administer to his wants by their own impoverishment, and flatter 
his vanity by their-own degradation. When they have deen too strong 
for this kind. of irksome dise ipline, in the hope of reducing them to the 
proper'standard, he has, by uure mitting insult and aggression, again 
forced them tv take up arms. We have, ourselves, hazarded an ex peri- 
mental peace, highly advantageous to Irance, and productive to us of 
nothing but danger, disgrace, and expense. But if we suffered mate- 
rially from our last act of pacification ; if, with all the reluctance of the 
government of the country to resume hostilities, they were not then to 
be avoided ; what fair prospect of better success can we figure to our. 
selves at this moment! Has any radical change in the character of this 
usurper taken place, so as to warrant us to frame such an opinion, or to 
cherish such hopes ? Has he discovered less ambition, less arrogance, less 
cruelty, less injustice ? Have the execrations of mankind penetrated to 
his heart, and awakened there any feelings of shame, or honour, or re- 
morse? Flas he betrayed any signs of contrition for past enormities ? 
Has he shewn any desire to atone for the innumerable crimes which he has 
committed, for the torrents of blood which'he has shed, for the mighty 
mischiefs which he has occasioned, for the dreadtul calamities with which 
he has afflicted the living generation? On the contrary, does not every 
actof his life bespeak a more rooted habit of wicke dness, amore sove- 
reign contempt for the just prejudices of mankind, a more determined 
resolution to coerce obedience, a more extended sphere of barbarous and 
intolerant ambition ? Is then the public law of Europe to be annulled 
by the incre mandates of this turbulent upstart? Are the dismissal of 
hereditary kings from their thrones, and the elevation of base-born 
scoundrels to their stations, to be regarded as occurrences no longer ete 
titled to resistance or notice? Are the dissolutions of old governments 
0 be supplanted by the daily innovations of caprice, and the continent 
of Kurope to be bound in the fetters of military despotism, without re. 
Moustrance or murmur? Js every corner of the earth to be ransacked for 


proscribed individuals to feed the voracity, and, as far as human life can 


eect it, to glut the base revenge and sanguinary cruelty of this out- 
the question is—Is all this to be tamely endured, or 
valiantly resisted 7’? 


rageous assassin? 


[f resisted, it may be destroyed ; 1f endured, it will destroy every 
Otlive state. EL: ap pily for this country, the provident adoption of the 
lew 
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’ 
’ 


new p! an of finance, willenable us, with scar cely any pr reeptible 1icreg ‘8 
of our burdens, to resist this he rrid system of outrage and desolation fry 
a2 mur h gre ato f ui sth of ume t! lamadig at al tl lit ely to last. So large e3 
bP ptt yh af man Lh! ad aie apt to be: led away by the spie ndou of victory, 
and to nie in ths end accompli lied the MeANS by Which it was ob 
‘asned, and Conse Api nily Lo Ms Dh Lhe most pernic lous errors, and the 
most fulse estimates, that we ave always bappy to see the attention of 
an aula writer. dweeted to such aberrations. from sound judemeut and 
richiressonime. Mr. -tlaater, at least, has formed a very correct’ est. 
vante of Buonaparte’s character. 


‘* Buonapacte has at length so dar revealed the execrable atrocity of his 
hari roln % iat ever y vice aud crime. wittch have hitherto been cam mitted 
by man, have been perpetrated by him: not by chance, not from neces 
sity, bat from vratnitous ck pravit) and wantonness. No mask can any 
Jonger cover his bideous Geformities:s but all that sullering humanity cag 
dread fromthe eneres of pertidy, the contrivances of meaimess, the chains 
of tyratitey ‘ tue @wUC ous Or ay iPICES or the fortures ot crucity, may be 
expected ayy theo amatuned fruits of his dominations: Beyond his pres 
sent dedtivaciue bits he cannot well go. With ail dis ingenuity, he 


most nearly have cihausted varicty, and can scarcely deviate into a new 


A man who aeguircs on aseendancy over- others in the same rank of 
life, whose ambition ts equally aspiring, and. whose designs are equally 
atventurous, must, undoubtedly, be distinguisix d by) some qualities in 
which the otners ate deficicnt, and to which his seperior success is attri 
bitables but when | hear people prostituting the epithet of great in its 
applicaion to Baonaparte, | confess that | feel a mixture of horror and 
indicnation which no language can communicate. That Buonafarte is 
an exiraordinary wan, J admit: +‘bthat his fortune has, been far beyond 

very examplé which tae history of mankind has unfolded, 1 allow : but 
that there ty any one jingredient in his character, which entities him te 
the distinguishing appellation of zrcaz, | totally deny. A truly great man 
is brave, geurrous, humane, maguanimons, and just; temperate and nuid 
in prosperity; im aclyersity firm and undaunted ; accomplishing his pus 
pose with the Tash possibla minchiels amindfol of benefits; forgetful ol 
injurivs—m<derate ovdn in the midst of eonguest; and the moment a 
enemy bs subdtredaextending to ham the protection of a friend. . 4f this 
partrait ofogoeattiess she eprreef. need badd that Buonapariéy in every 
prominent feature ef bis chatacter, ts the exact reverse.  Blood-thirsty, 
tvrannicai, trédoherous, revengelsy capricious, ungevernablo in his rage, 
implicable ini biy resenéinment; and these unruly passions net unfit 
qu nthy cis rraced anal Cis izured by all that 1s contemptible in thought, 
and ridicuious ihactuion, Libis deperdad man can bottet and fret, and storm 

’ 


and abuse, aud. in the workiaus of his infuriated temper, can hack and gash 


enaics with ponkrives, teardispateues. kick his attendan‘s, and break tabks 
anc windows by corcporalex tion. [Rese tre literal facts, of which any one 
whe vrits his apertoent. in the Ehuilicries, may be convinced.  'This8 
what hecan dain i's cabinet.and, we there confined. his mischief would 
noe exceed that ot many « imaumes. But when sucha demon is invested 
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mith absolute power: whon he is provided with the resources of an im- 
niense empire 5% has GUQ.0CO men In arms, and at his disposal to 
execute his licentions dececes : when le can prowl about unhurt in quest 
af prey; and fix pon & im, within the range of his domination, 
wil y his pampered etite choses to select - » fate of these whe ite 
exposed to tus fury traly d-plorable, the danger of tolcrating such 
excesics is SO Emin riieus, thaf no ratienal me ean pretend tr 
say that resistance f a ministration is not among the most sacred 
duties OF buman action 

Phere isa basen, sspiitin the conduct of this man, that is per- 
fectly wnintellizibie, AL sf motions, his ‘breast is inaccessible. 
He warts with ne bani - ie i ii ii promiscuous Wik kedivess. NO@- 
thing can disarm his von re, Or assuage his malice. Neither sex nor 


age is sheltered irom bis tery, and to the supplications of imnocence, or 
the tears of beauty, be is equally inexorable. The arrest and barbarous 
treatment of Vies. Spencer Smith. a few months back, merely because 


lemen who have the he- 


she was the wife and sister of two Mnelish gent 
nour of having excited his hatred, have shown the extent of his persecnu- 
tion, Even the common courtesy ofa gentleman is totally nninown to 
hm. When Mr. fox, not long before his death, personaliy applied to 
him for the release of threesor four sriends, amone the number of those 
who had been so long and so ony stly detained in Frances, he peremp. 
torily refused. If the rogue sf had been nade DY Some clerk tn olhee, ay 
any other person of as little consequence, it would have stood a better 
chance of success,” 


If the powers of the continent had entertained such just views of the 
conduct of Buonaparte,and.of its cous; quences, urope wowd not bave 
to de plore her present degrady| situauon. Yot we are not very san- 
guine In Our expectitions of resistance to his tyranny, from the wretch- 
ed slaves over — he exereises a despotic sway; though we huow 
that he ts an object « ft veneral ptbehions.4 to all classes of people mm 
France. Should he, ‘Goan, meet with any signed defeat mm Poland, 
and should EI, released from the operation of her tears, and 
urged to a proper setise of bor situation, arm against the common 
CHEM 5 "tis possible that his subjects, at present anved Hy, has power, 
may rise acainst > their Oppressor, But this is an event on which Qui 
hopes and expectations are, we confess, at variance. Mr. Elunter 
diaws a true picture of the present state of France, and coutrasts it 
Wih the situation of the people under the monarchy. Tle represents it 
as one vast scene of oppression, extoi tion, distress, and misery. ‘The in- 
crease of taxes, though carried to an enormous extent, 1s macdequate to de- 
fray he meoistveus expenses of Buonaparte’s government. 11 the people, 
trom in ability to dispose of the produce of their mdustry, are reduced 
to the necessity of paving the imposts in Add: aid such is the deranuge- 
ment of the finance s, that nothing but a second national ban rapte 
can afford even a te mporary rebet. [tas the userper’s poly, there- 
fore, as well as his mitere st, ‘to carvy oa war winteh suppl a pretext 
for maintaining his troops at the expense of other matious. It is pre 
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lable, then, that lis ivranny, and his acts of aggre ssion, wil] end but with 
bis tite. OF Ins destructive progress, and of the wretched lot of thoy 
people who fall witiuu lus grasp, the fojlowing is an accurate descrip. 
Grou: 


‘¢ Such has hitherto been the uninte rrupt ed course of his fertune, that 
the euidance of those meosures of discretion and forbearance, which 
usuatiy deternine the actions of other men, are unacknowledged by him, 
When he commands, he expects implicit obedience ; and any question about 
his right, or resistance to his authority, is re warded as an act of conty. 
marciows folly, necessarily meurring the degree of chastisement which he 
thinks prover toinfiet, Crowns are disposed of bv a decree, and peo. 
ple acc transferred trom the rule of an illustrious dynasty to the despotig 
scary ut any lase-burn vagtboud whom he deigns to appoint. T ‘ faci. 
Bivew with which he has reduced to practice these exte: iwagant whims, has 
¢ertaraly (as far as the mere aet is concerned) in some degree seemed to 
warrant the experiment; but [ feel as confident as that | am now writ. 
inc, that the day of retribution will arrive, and that all this disgusting 

thetory, whieh we cannot reconcile to reason, and which we can scarcely 
seconcite to trath, will be corrected and reversed. It is not possible that 
runkind can forever contmue besotted and imbruted to such a degree, as 
tu allow themselves to be thus trampled on; as to tolerate the measure 
ot thei present mixerics; as to sutier this ferocious family to occupy the 
thrones of their lawful kings. ‘Phe love of liberty, the love of honoar, 
the love of virme, is tinplanted by nature in the breast of man. ‘fhese 
prisciples, when stiongthened by culture and habit, can never alter be 
eradicured: and rt die zh, from mistaken notions, they may, for a tine, 
be directed towards unworthy objects of affection, judgment must at length 
rectify crroe. and early att: ichinents most ine vitably return. Wherever the 
meters of this detested family have been dele cated; wherever their base 
ai matignant passions have been excited ; all the glowing Wusions whieh 
had been previously conjur edup, have speedily vanished, and the curses of 
wianhkind fave antformly attended them. Fatal experience has totally 
reversed the imaginary benetits which were expeeted, and for the loss of 
anative and hereditar vy monarch, they tind themselves detivercd over to 
the grasp of a needy and profligate adventurer, 0s uncertain how long 
his fortune may ecudure, makes the most of his precarious property, 
and shares tt suong adherents as esr: The as himself. | can conceive 
Mu thing in the fot of humanity so traty calamitous as that of the miscrable 
peaple, whose fate, by their own supineness and credulity, has been res 
ned to the mercy of sv tnfamous an usurpation.” 


en 


We have frequently taken occasion to expatiate upon the immerse 
advantages which Buonaparte has derived trom the absolute controul 
Which he has established over the press on the content; and we have, 
gxuin and again, called upon our government to adopt sume meats 
for counterdtung these eftects, so highly pernicious ta us. Ms. 
Planter thus enlarges on this subject : 


The unfounded rumours which he so. industrioustv circulated 


throueh the mediem of a venal press, and which produced, at the mo- 
meni, so potent o diversion in his favour, cau nu longer mislead the 
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gross credulity of his disciples. Their practical soiferings have, long 
since, expunged the fancitul pictures which his seductive colouring had 
traced. and he may now dissenunate bts infamous calumnpics without add- 


vbytae sq! »? ' ‘*- 


ing to the number of his prosclytes. [tis inconceivable what a destruce 
tive induence the periodical papers which were issued, and spread throagh 
the Continent by Buonaparte’s creatures, produced. The universal 
thirst for knowkedge, unguided by judgment, which prevails, particular. 
ly among the Germans, disposed them to believe what they read; and 
the cause of England, suttered as it was to remain without a literary 


+ 


chainpion., the grossest and most scandaious falsehoods were curreuths 


received as truth. Much has boen lost to the allies by the uncontradict 


manner im Which he was permttfed to propagate tnvented stovies to their 
prejudice, and, in an inverted straia, to panegyrise the justice and aiid. 
ness of his own government. The extent of his rule has fafsiued his 
assertions, and evinced the baseness of his views, dnd the inauity of the 
expectations of his votaries. Those German philosophers, who hare 
been, for so many vears,. plodding over the solution of theorems en go. 


vernment, and diving into the absurdest speculations on religion ang 


morals; who have been vainly promtsing to themselves so many advan. 


> 
tages from the various revolutions in which they have so waterially 
assisted, must now dismiss their perilous PEseArChess and et ended by 
the sure, but modest lightol pastexperteuce. Jhey must now quit thas: 
dangerous labyrinths in which they have so long been entangled, and 
scturn to the investigation of teuth through the paths of reason, 

* But how, it will be asked, are we to lope tor a y thing like tree. 
dom of expression on the Continent, whilst Buonaparte’s anihority is 
allowed to extend in every direction, and the mazuanimous a sertor of 
truth is torn by hired rufhians from the protection of his country’s laws, 
and consigned without trial to an ignominious death? Lis headstrong 
passions seem, however, in the instance to which T allude, to have pro. 
pelled him to surpass most of bis otver acts of brutal indiscretion ; end 
the fate of a Nuremberg bookseller has augmented the number of his 
enemics nore, perhaps, than any other individual murder, whether ot 
Tonssaint, the duke dbashien, general Pichegru, or captain Wright 
shortly atter the muck trial, and subsequent murder of this amiable and 
gallant prince, a caricature was exhibited at a print-shop in Paris, iu 
which was represented the headless trunk of the duke d’Enghicn throw. 
ing out a stream of blood on Buonaparté and his two royal brothers, who 
Were stanging opposite, aud feasting their eyes on the remains of their 
illustrious vietin. Underneath was written, Vorld les princes dia sang 
@Enzhicn. A severity of satirical truth which, it may be believed, nei- 
ther escaped notice nor punishment. The freedom of the press is one of 
those privileges so deeply interesting to human nature ; it is one of those 
Possessions to which civilized man is so entirely attached, as the most 
energetic instrument with which he can be entrusted for the preservation 
of every enjoyment derived from the nature and constitution of the ocial 


Ses i + . + ’ ° . ’ ae 
Til ms that he \J ho atte pts tu SUpPpTess it. mivokh » ia a&Tilis eve’ ‘ id 


‘ocate for liberty, and every frieud to virtue. As it was desigered by 
Providence that the soul should govern the body, so, in a free state, is 


’ : - c > s 4 | } . > 4 
the peu more powerful chan the sword. When, therefure, al! inquicy is 
stitled 
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stified, and all information. prohibited, reason is subdued; the order ¢f 
thature is reversed ; and corporal strength triumphs over mental debility, 
Hence is dtvived the perpetuation of tyraany, which can oaly be in. 
sured by erushing the vigour of the mind. Buonaparte feels this, and 
has acted accordingly. Uut mankind is ioo enlizhiened to be so cop. 
Sfruincd: genius will break asunder the stoutest chains which Ces potisn 
eau forse, and he who thus aiicmpis to forufy himself, must inevitably 
peria.”” 


lom of the press had been allowed to subsist in France, 
the ren of Buonzparte’s tyranny woyld have been short indeed. — For 


“uch treedom, as for every other vestiee of civil liberty, t 


i 
T 
' 
, ‘ 


Hs county Is 
now the only refuse. Let us guard, theu, this lavaluable privilege, as 
a precious gift, to which we are chiefly indebted, under Provideuce, 
for the possession of our religious and political rights; and let us show 
a delermumed resistance tovall new-faneled doctrmes, which, under the 


, ‘ wer 
pretence of expainig its nature, have a direct tendeney to destrov its 


pubstance. Oisla priacipus was one of the wisest maxims of ante 


qply ; we camot show our wisdom better than by a strict adherence 
touts wihevery decivon, or dichanm, therefore, which trenches on the 
ti yerty at the pre LF shi tri bye Come the euler ct of immediate CISCUSSIOD, 


1 } 


ac, 1 proved fo be unsancnoned by law, as some recent dicta assuredly 


- ’ i | > ? ? be 
are, sould be firmly opposed, ere it become a precedent, and receives 
the torce of a Jaw. 

a | . . - * . 
eceinna el» an ee stew ak © . 5 senate aes a } 
PABVIT TaACcnN 2 ¢ NProVoRsive view of the I olic \ and conauct « f tne 


7 . ’ ' P a... 4 . : ' ’ 
ereneh povernunrent, wir. Pounter comes to thus cenctusion: 


** Tam therefore, for all the strong. and. T trest. unanswerable rea. 
Ser, weeps h { have enumerated, Cecidedly ior the Continvnance OF WAP. 
aud if ho elorts for tts deliveraner. which the Continent seems again 


i ! 
i 


resolved. to risk, should again miscarry., | shontd stil declire for war. 


in war, as long as the odsans HST ar tOn oft Puonay rrfe CONTINUES, | see 

nothiug but clory and security: im peace, | see nothing but danger inl 

disurace. dh we make peace, everh that kind of peace whch, m the 

gpinions of many mon, would be a favourable one. can we avail ourse:ves 
f 


Oa, trv cb) Tse acvantiges with which merace oneht to he. and usually 1S, 


ationdod Can we plice aav reliance on Duonaparte’s assurances 2 Can 
we repose ghy coufideoce ia fas honour? Can we be motally cerfam 
fiat he wall not, even withia the space of a mooth after the signatnre 
of an accom vod iMtOM, commit seme ezreeprous act of sult or agecre -} Nh, 


fiat must mnstanitv terminate iu open hostlitw? Could we. under such 


crecrmstarces, fonturc to dasarm: tor dee our war eostablihbment. ar to 
, : . . >. ve 
Pepoadi our wae faves, If. therefore. na one iedivedaal benelit can res lt 
fo us from pacineation, why aft mpt tt Lf we are to sustain alb the 
l Ista 


tice PVT TE aid erp ysee cat branstile Dre paration, Wirt dys role our eCrVes 


< ’ 
i? 
from 2unovimg an enemy whore invetcracy nothing can mollifv. and 
+} ' ’ ‘ ’ a ] } } ipsa 
Who, fhegewa tie levwenmsa ducation Of a aomanal peewee, would only | 
l ? J 
ery ae ’ . ry y - 4.0 rare _* > , » 
py'oa fo exert at In Getrimentuliy again-:t 


‘ , , * a <« * . » - ° ‘ 
We beleve that Mr. tlunter has been mustutermed re pecting tie 
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eecess of Mr. Windham’s military plan; and, indeed, the confession 
of that minister, in the HLouse ul Commons, that he did not look for 
aus presesi wdvautage from its a lop! iOli, aun miuts to an acAmM wile dy 

a ar a ¢ 
moult, that it jas not vet suceveded, 4 loa pamphis Pe \' ea 


on its first a) pealauce, Was reviewed by us at cousiduable length; he 


+64 om 


BAYS: 

“ That gloomy pamphlet, which was published a few months ago, 
entitled, ** An Enqriry into the State of the Nation, which was written 
with some cloguence of language, and some ingenuity of thought. but with 
no force of argument, and itUe regard to truth, has been, in all its 
lealing spee erste conrpl aver} refuted. It was at the time confid: ‘ntly 

j 


i 
asserted, that Mr. fox was its patron, and approved unreservedly ot the 
senitimen ts which it ‘etal ad. This. however, TP never believed: because 
the d despone lenevy which it encouraged was oe e his great mind. 


and the unbecoming ghbuse which it indir: ctly leve lied avamst his ilk Strie 


ous rival, must have been tot ally foreign to the ceca ‘dont candour 
and liberality of his nature.” 

We can assure the author, that we had very good reason for be- 
lieving that the pamphlet un question was written, if not under th: 
mmediate dictation of, at least m direct conjunction with, Jward 
Holland, .to whom the proots were sent for alteration or correction. 
If, therefore, it was Lue rectly stated, that tine proots were aso shown 
to Mr. Fox, (and there was pretty good authority for so staling it,) at 

4 


~ yy ~—e i. Lot € «ype ! ‘ + evervuertcl une 4 ‘ j ‘ 
is hiehts provab . laa ba tild Li nian Would not ave “ahaa yea SUCT 


pamphlet to be icv hed, without some communication with fis 
uli le Oli the St Nye Le anid il is ‘ cialis eddie, that, had Mr. bo . 
hol approved it, st would not have been published atail ‘Phis argu 
meut is pot to be overthrown bv az ly PCLEPeNCe Lv My. Fox's *" Cail 
dour and byboera lat nes 

Oa the diverican fntercourse bill the author eutertaius the same 


Opinion, us uie-lenths, at least, Of his Mayeosty s subjects. 


. [here Ss. however One d ‘pa fure from sound policy with which 
} ' YF ’ ' } + . *. ‘ ‘ tr? } 7" _* —" ‘ 24% - . } es + ea > 
fhe present administration may be most justly reproached, and that is, in 


. 


the marks t davour which. since their accession to power, has been exe 
tended to the Americans. ‘The American intercourse bill is a violation of 
the navigation act of a nature highly detrimental to the naval and com- 
Mercial interests of Great Britain. ‘The extent also to which the Ameri- 
cans are allowed to trade to our Hast Ladia setdements, and to transport 
to kurope, from the remaining colonies of our enemies, their wost value 
able productions, is equally impolitic and unjust. By this indu!geyce, 
Our naval ollicers are deprived of the usual chances of fortune, and the 
Commerce of the ¢ yuNntry Is ©S emtially Injured fC is among the mer. 
Chanis a subject of universal complaint. The strange credulity with whieh 
the oaths of per yur ‘d Am hte captains are LiSt-aeéd to, in our court of 


adiirany, is also matter of genvral surpri 


I ? ‘ 
The tract was written Before the fatal battle of \uerstadt: and 
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P stscript apter. ir ie dutler, Ure author, with eytlal sre nvih and 
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justice, condemns the conduct of the King of Prussia, and deplores 
ils Consequences. 


“© After the events which have successively happened, during the re. 
volufion of the last nye funercal years; afterthe manner in which most of 
the continental sovereigns have shown themselves lost to every feeling of 
glory or interest; we are almost induced to resign in despair every ex. 
pectation of generous and manly exertion. Whilst indeed there is so 
much fortune, activity and skill, on one side, and so much stupidit 
treachery, and ¢ cowardice, on the other, it is in vain to look lorwand 2 to 
any thing like successful resistance. Under such circumstances it is idle 
to speculate on human action; and, as far as the continental nations arg 
concerned, we ywust, I fear, leave them, until the excess of their suffer. 
ings bring them back to a just sense of duty, aud stimulate them cordial. 
ly to unite in deliverance from an intolerable yoke. Great as Buona. 
parte’s fortune and power msy be, with them the means of redyess must 
ever reside. 

‘6 Whilst this cloud of uncertainty is hovering over the E uropean CON. 
tinent: whilst if is so impossible to penetrate through the gloomy atmo- 
sphere which js floating arcund it, or to frame any Rae hat conclusion 
re hi ting the eflorts om which it may vet resolve, in order to extricate 

lf fromits present subjugation; the plans of Buonaparté are less prob. 
seeiticat That he himselt will at last be overset by his inordinate 
schemes of conquest, and, in his fall, subvert the empire which he has 
revred, LT have always been, and stillam. coutident. Jlow much more 
Misery and ruin he mav be allowed to occasion, t shall not at tempt to 
defines but that his wickedness and nuschiel willincrease in mathematical 
propuition to his power, [ will venture to pronounce as an unerring 
atom, 

‘ He is evidently elated, beyond all bounds, at bis unprecedented 
snecess, and the childishuess of jris futly "keeps pace with the madness of 
= ambition, bqually a contcnmer of the ordinat.ces of God and man, 

whunparaiicled audacity he sets them at equal defiance. Plunder and 
M ath are bis ordinary w atchwords ; the one adiimistering to his prodi- 
gality, the other feeding lis revenge. “Phe horcors which the Preach 
troops have committed at Lubec, Wirtzburg, in the principality of Hesse, 
and m many other paris ov Germany, are not to be described. Church 
and state, rich and poor, the matron and the virgin, decrepid age and 
helpless infancy, have beea the indiscriminate victiins of their cupidity, 
them cruelty, and their lust. No. is the meanness of his character lost in 
the enormity of bis more atrocious vices, which rather act as reflectors to 
place it in a more glaring point of view. very public act partakes of 
the baseness as well as of the injustice and cruelty of his disposition. 
What can evince a stronger sense of a sordid and vindictive soul, than 
the unmeasured exultation and the unrelenting rigour with which he pere 
secntas his fallen foes? The most execrable tyrant that-ever cursed the 
earth was generous and mereifal to Buonaparte.” 


Mr. Ehunter ts perf ctly correct in his opinion, that the tyrant’s 
obj ect Is, to establish a military goverminent througho: at Europe, of 


which he will be the dk spotic chief. Aad, if his fortune be equal te 
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ns efforts, every lan ful monarch will be dethroned; and lus own spu- 
his needy vassals, will be appomted to suceced tiem, 


rors breed, 
Among bes notable schemes, tor promoting the Aappiress and wv e/fare 
of mankind, it is here said, that he means to grant permission tu Roe- 
man Catholic Priests to marry; and that he destines bis own mother, 
who, a few years avo, ads a TUSHEN-TOMU Corsica, ta be tha 
lovely bride of Jas Hloliness the Pope.” Tt would be a hopetial union , 
aud there can be litthe doubt, from the complacent spirit of the pre 

sent Pope, that, if Brouaparte be resolved on its awecomplishosent, 
jt will be carried into effect: we are only surprised that he lias aot 
found in his domestic circle, a consort for the Dey of Algiers, and 
another for the Grand Sigmer; siuce he would then forma a tyruils 

compact that would make that of the House of Bourbon, which set all 
Europe in flames, sink into absolute 1 Insignificauce. 

We have allotted mure room to tais pamphlet dian we generals 
allow to simular publicauons ; but the subject which it discusses, Is ate 
of the first political importance, Involving the fate, not only ofeths 
country, but of all }urope ; : and the abilits with which the euthor ba 
teeated it, while it evtitles it to public approbation, jusulies the Utne 
aad attention Which we bave beeu led to bestow ou it. 





RIT. .alen. Reema ee er owe ero 


A Charee delivered ta the Clery of the Dicecese 
ordinary Visitation, in the Year 1806. Dy Shute, Dishop eo: 
Durham. dto. Pr.is. Rivingtons. = 1807 
THES charge ts rendered peculiarly suterestirg and impressive by 

the circumstances under which it was delivered. At the close of a, 

the venerable Prelate takes, as at were, a last farewell of his clergy; 

renokiclivie them, that, as hy has talperm ly i? rmseou the usu 1] aee of man. ¢ 
umprobable Giat he wav meet dem weain, at the disiance of four 


ieee ee 








. } F 
y Durham, alt fhe 


vears. ‘Vhiese may, therefore, be coasidcred as the last seatunouts of 
adying Christian, a he, having bidden adieu to the « 
sures of tliis world, is looking torward, for his praniised reward, 1% au jo 
ther and a better world. ‘Thus it must be aifecred, that the Dishop 
spoke from his heart, that he weighed weil the subject of bis ya is- 
ston, that he sought not to add strength to his arguments, by excit 
Catiscless apprehension, or vain alarms, and that he uttered awoi a 


syllable that was not the result of mature deliberation, aud of (ue 


truth of which he was not full lv and absolutely convinced, 

{is Lords hip begins hy adverting to a former charge, ia which te 
had j inputed the treme ndons calamities which the French Revolution 
sapeoduced, la the corruptious ol tiie (ar hod glome s touts wide de- 
partare trom the simplicity of the Gosp ! 


cls and from the uns riptural 
Mature of Wiethy ot ifs } iustifutre 1S and te yetrine 7. \\ ithyeotel EA ELELEE 


ires and (he vate d- 


jn 


bow far this | Hianipruia ion wos warranted, or not, hv the corcinsts he: 
Which preceded, accom red, and tollosted that die eveht, we tiythy 
agree with the Biseon | it tile deductiva which he has drawin leo 4, 
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namely, the nec "eSsity of cultivating spiritual religion, with more zed, 
ashe; and perseverance, than ever. In this charee, he considers th 
nature of spiritual re ligioni tse If: pots ont the opposite errors of the 
Romanists, and of the Protestant Dissenters: 
of our separation from the Church of Rome. 

After some prelinunary observations, of the truth and justice of 
Which it is ippossible for a sincere Christian to doubt, he properly 
observes : 


’ 
wud explains the ground 


‘¢ In the important concern of public worship, the Romish Churd 
and our Dissenters have taken the op posit ‘extremes. The Romanisy 
have oppressed the simplicity of the Gospel, under a load of ostentatious 
pageantry. They have carnalized the ordinances of God by impure and 
unauthorised admixtures. Our Dissenters, on the contrary, in reloriing 
oe reformed, have been led, by their ze al to sim iplify and innovate, into 

nany inde tent and unscriptur: al habits: They haye deprived religious 
vane of many interesting auntliaries, without adcing any thing to its 
— aud its truth. 

‘The zeal of both parties in support of their own system should teach 
us a lesson of diligence in ours. Lhe zeal of tie Romanist, especially, 
should operate as a strong caution againstindiference to the corruptions 
of their Church. The indulgences granted fo then of late years should 
not, in our minds, relax the force of those principles on which the Re 
formation was founded. We must not sufler our supineness to become 
an occasion of reproach to us, that the venerable Iathers of the Re 
fuimed Churel have sacrificed their lives in vain.’ 


fle then proceeds to consider the grounds of separation from the 
Romish Church, which he classes wider five several heads. 


The reasons of our separation from the Charch of Rome rest not in 
triding concerns of external discipline, but on points essential to the 
purit v of the Christian Faith, or highly important to ihe interests of 
morality, and the due advancement of relirions knowledge. Qur Chureb 
separated trom the Romanists, because the doctrines and ordinances ol theif 
Church were derogatory, 

1. ** From the honour of God the Father; 

2. ** From the mediatorship of the Son; and 

3. ** From the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit 

1. ** Because by authorising the sale of indule 
encour — the most scandalous irregularities of life 

a. ** Because both by performing the servic es of the Church in Latin, 
and by locking up the Scriptures in the same language, they violated the 
express command of Huly Writ, and obstructed the dilfusion of Chiristiaa 
A nowledse.” 


. 


wees and pe ardons they 


Ou the. first ground of separation, the Bi: shop’ s arguinents, as far as 
thes vo, are incontrovertible; but, we think that they wight, aud 
ought to have been carried farther. We shall extract the paspay e: 


Our Church separated from the Church of Rome. because its usates 
were derogatory frou the honour of God the Father. -In the secu 
precept 
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precept of the Decalogue God has expressly commanded ‘* Thou shalt 
nol make to thyself (for the rit Bes s of religious wi veshiy p)s* any graven 
image, nor the likeness of any thing, that is in heaven alee , oc in the 
earth beneath.” The Romanist may alledge that images were used by 
them only to excite strong religious feclings, and are never intended 
objects of worship. But the experience of every age and nation, in 
which images have been introduced, abundantly dewonstrates that idola- 
try is the me vitable conse quence Nor is this a common case of an argue 
ment against the use of au institution merely trom the abuse of it.” In 
this instance the abuse is unavoidable. ilowever the heads of a Church, 
or the wise and well educated, may distinguish between the object, and 
the aid of religious devotion, vet if ts morally impossible to preserve the 
distinction in the minds of the people. ‘To us it cannot be surprising that 
the same superstition, which could induce any one to believe, that bread 
and wine (mere bodily elements, of carthly manufacture) were converted 
info the real body and blood of Christ. should without much dilliculty, 
worship a creature-tmage instead of the Creator. 

+ ‘Po disguise such repugnance to the letter of God’s commandments, 
an artifice Was adopted in’ Romish books of religions institution, as con. 
trary to the honour God, -as image worship itself. ta the enumeration 
of the Ten Commandments the second is wh Hy suppressed, and the 
nimber ten completed by dividing the tenth into two; and this m direct 
violation of the injunction which was given by Moses for the entire ob- 
servanee of the Decalocue.”’ 

We kuew that the nope missionaries, 12 China had so mutilated 
the Commandments, by the suppre ssion of yg Second; but we were 
hot aware, that the pric sts of Murope had dared to be guilty of a simi- 
ler vigkation of the injunction of the inspired Yegislator. In re spect of 
IMAZ TOPS ship much mor re be s: aid ; but, it ouelt not to be left 
miuoticed, that the myuuc tion, m the See yar Commandment, extends 
fartherthan to the mere prohibit tion of worshippiey Images ; It expressly 
forbids all external marks of res pe et or adoration: “ thou shalt not bow 
rshipthem.” ‘The act of bow/ne doen to miages is 
evidently reearded as an outward mark of Worship, and as, therefore, 
expressly forbidden. And, that the Romamsts do alwats bow to the 
Cross and to the /ages, in their places of worship, is certam. 

In Cousiderme the “ee eround of Septiration, t the Bishop adverts 
fo tie pravers offered up by the Romanists to the Virgin, to’ Angels, 
and to Sainte: which he cul regards as ‘ derogutory from the me ile 
torship of Jesus Christ, from the only name under Heaven, whereby 
we must be saved. C ivist ever liveth to make intercession ‘for US 5 
3 's onr intercessor with the Father.” Ti is certaitily need- 
WSs tO press these aremnents on Protestants. iis Lordship then 
@rects his attention to the practice of iNpesing penances, aud purchas- 


id he alow 


Me pt COLL. 


“* The imposition of penan as purchases of pardon, and remedies 
OF Past sin. wdenial of t efucacy of the great sacrifice which Christ 
Bede for us by his death. It sas naturel for heathens to fall into this 

NO. UV. VOL. AAVE. L. superstition, 
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superstition, wlio knew no other method of expiation. The sheddin; 
blood for the remission of sin was, with the Jews, by God's own og 
nance, a ty pe of the great atonement; and continued till, in the fully 
of time, Christ offered up himself a sacrifice and propitiation for the sin 
all mankiat. That one propitiation once made, to require other me 
of expiation, by penances here, and by purgatory hereafter, was tog 
duce from the-grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ. It was, ay 


were, again substituting the blood of bulis and of goats instead of 


blogd of the everlasting covenant. It was carrying us back from ¢ 
Grospel to the Law, and depriving us of the inestimable advantages whi 
the law of Moses could not give us, The covenant, which Christ ma 
for us by his death, was an EVERLASTING covenant. It was by a sac 
fice once made, and did not require renewal like the daily typical sacrij 
of the Jews. This great superiority of Christ’s atonement over the Je 
ish expiations is strongly m: urked by St. Paul, as one of the distinguish 
Yet the Romanist, in his erroneg 
notion of transubstantiation, supposes the body of Christ to be offered 
every celebration of the Lord’s Supper. As much, therefore, as St. Paul 
doctrine raises the value and dignity ef Christ's sacrifice, so much th 
usage of the Romish Church detracts trom it. The denial of the cup! 
the Laity at the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in as much as itis 


direct violation of Christ’s express commands, is der ogatory from tig 


honour of our Saviour. He said ** Drink ye ave of this.” THe didn 
limit this command to the Apostles then present, any more than the ot 


Mjuncti ym relative to the bread. ‘lo withhold, the ‘refore, the cup fre 


the Laity, is not only an unjust deprivation of their rights, and a dari 


mutilation of that holy § Sacrament, but also dishonours Him who institu 
ed and ordained it.” 


Never surely were such presumption and temerity (to use no harsh 


terms) evinced by € Christian Priests, as are manifested in this refus 


of the Sacramental Cup to the Laity. It has a tendency to ma 
them suppose, that Christ’s blood was not shed for them, but forth 
Clergy alone. ‘The custom originated im days of darkness, whe 
Priestcraft, truly so called, was at its height; when the Clergy, 1 

satisfied with that influence and respect “which the sacredness 

their station, and the sanctity of their lives, could scarcely have fail 
to secure, aspired to obtain, over the minds of the Laity, 2 total a 
absolute ascendancy and mastery; in order to preserve them in a st 
of complete subjugation, that they might guide them, at their ple asum 
and mould them to their will. 
plan, which was calculated to convert free and rational agents i 
mere animal machines, and to keep them m mental and corpore val si 

very, the Priests paid but little attention to Scriptural injunctio® 
€ Search the Scriptures,” said Holy Writ; You shall not be allow 
to read them,” said the Romish Priests: “ Drink ye aun of this” Oy 
said the blessed Founder of our fsith ; “ Ye shall not taste it,” said ® 
fraudulent and daring perverters of his word. ‘Dhey thought, vain me 


that by this exclusive appropriation of the Cup to themselves, of 8 
Cup, which, according to their own interpretation, contamed 
bl 


In the acc omplishment of this nota 
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ood pf theiz¢fucitied Redegner, they should raise their own conse- 


ence in the eves of their deluded doliowers, and ensure thew unqua- 
sod and active obedience to ther commands, whatever they might be. 
hev pretend | not to justify this scandalous abuse by any text of Serip- 
re, Stranve, inde d, would it be to look fhere for an excuse for the 
upabie violation of a positive — and of Giod; but u ley support it 
:mere motives of e ‘pecenc Vy and alicct to regard. iL sts.a.mattervof 
diterence. to the Laity, and as a point of discipline which the Clergy 
av arjght to regulate and centrou!. Some, indec thy if lave been so 
pfatuate das to contend, that Christ, having addressed himself only to 
is disciples, whan he said, “ Diink ye ans of this,” did not intend 
iat the € Nps ould be efven to any other; but as the same argument, 
rrather allegation, would, apply eg jually to the bread, the use of it 
pu othe io prove the estent to which human prejudice will be car- 
ied, m support of a favourite position. At the Sahnie time these very 
nen must admit, that the Cup was given to the Laity ia the Ddpauty 
ees of Christianity, when the ¢fentioa of our Saviour (i that could, 
ora moment, admit of a doubt,) must have been best fone hav, 
twas so given, in the very times of the Aposties tiemscives, and by 
Ir. J maaed ule Fh 


ipoy and fav. 21 wel nto 


her hands! © Besides. we would 


ecOncile this acknowledged deviation from thu practice Of tue 4 ‘runi- 
" '  —. . ate r ‘el, re, Feenee wb far Calman $ 

ive v lurch, with the motto \ mney, With Catae COUSISECHCY, 
} i a1 . , . , ’ ’ / . ‘ 

nodest ,~ ana truth, assivn toieir owt Chur » SCR MY Cudaer. hy mr 
a: + 7 “aa aaieat i eo ip 

he nevis table tmintabiiity of tie corrupted Church of hi me, mgy 

beuyeli, aai if » sha Cl v9» a t U 

havi Yr UDLie’ tin " } by iy 44 wi* cre served e nmaratini lie 4 , hy 
AVILIS LOL BiOtiou whit? Gidait Peli. SPOUL a Cpa aol, gal Wy aby 


eth of, « 
Cid’ aitilia . 


"y’ , . ; > . “ . 
“ The recollection of these reacsdns shotild be snfiicient to inspire us 


‘ 


mith gratitude to the pious, learned, and magnanimous fathers of -the 


Relormiasion. Jt should make us cancful to. prevent the coutagion of 
rroneous aud pernicious insGtutions ; and. zealous, fo manttain our Nae 
honal Church, which it has cust so much learning. and so inany lives, to 
slalelish. 

* The dosolating fury of the dvench Revolution has driven into this 


ountry numerous societies of (be Romish Church. Lhe Caristian spirit of 
Wr Church, and the lenity of our lawsjhas [have |) encouraged them to 
Setile in this laud of charity aug freedom. Lhe education which the English 
Catholics wooed to seek in. foreign countries, they now have jit in their 
Power tu obtaia at home.in ample seminaries ef their own commanion. 
Vaiious other civil privileges aud indulvences have, within these. fev, 


Yetta, been grauted them by the Legisiature 

it becomés an urdent duty on the Min Rete rs of the Churc +! ‘of Eng- 
land ty guard it, as (ar as in theni lites,’ azasrit any if] conteanen ces, 
Which may be likely fo result froin’ this sip frat nt encouragement of intsti- 
Mhons, which they mnst condemn On) pr! néiplestof truth wand conscience, 
and of fidelity to th co profession. I therefore earnestly recommend to 


‘eguently to dwell in your discourses on the indispensable duty of 
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Observing the whole jaw unmutlatel avd unaccommedated to our own 
i, 2 “usages 5 
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usages; on the purity and spirituality of Christian worship; on the» 
sacrifice of Christ once offered; on the inetheacy of all other mean 
atonement for sin; on Christ, the only Mediator and IJntercesser; 
the duty, of searching the Seriptarcs; and of diflusing the hnow led 
them among the poor; on the sole twfallibility of God, and of his wriy 
revelation.” 
















The encouracement of Popish institutions ts more than np nore 


we have again ad agzam proclanned the existence of a regular \_ 
nery, in the diocese of London, in which English voung ladies : ts 
hot only educated, but allowed to fake the v it; od afi anger sum thy ‘o 
usual has been granted this vear for the opish college of Mavne 
in Ireland. Other sums, too, ‘are amiually granted to ‘Piscean Tl 
while not a six-pence is given out of the public purse for the ecrectg™m writ 
Protestant Parechtal Churches, or Chapels of Ease, though § disso 
great want of then: is universally felt and achnowledged. that 
It is fortunate for the Rieht Reverend Author of this Charze, ty leds 
he ts not an Iris Bishop, nor yet in the road of preferment; fork “fi 
presumption, in thus exposing the permetcus Prrors of Popery, wa te 
mifallibly prove a bar to his prom tion, ATi such exposure, m i Sut 
land, bas been expressly forbidden by Vice-resal Authority; by ta yt 
Authority of the present Efead of that House, which forms the com fron 
stant theme of praise to ithe Whies, aud which is incessantly couple poug 
with their tributes of adimiration to that most decided and inveterMii Mr. 
enetmny of the Church of Risse, KinG Witntam! Such is Whe cus 
consistency! Unless the members of the Church of England unt \ 
seriously and resolutely, in support of the Establishment, and in egg bert 


ggstance of those dangers which now threaten it from: various quarters 49 


the consequences may be dreadful. us est et ab hoste doce: - r 
Ao 
The Romanists, and the Dissenters from our Church, afford us Mls 


example of zeal and union, and perseverance, which well deserves of sory 
imitation. In recommending zeal, it way appear needless for me to CURE t6 ¢ 
fion you against want of charity toward those whe do not belong (0 OU vot 
communion. Our defect Jies more in lukewarmness, and indificrenc « \ 
than in bitterness of spirit. Yet the caution is more necessary at pre-e aad 
in proportion to the greater need of vigilance on pur part in conrmtersem afte 
ing the effects of the unremitted endeavours, which are employed 1 ters 








Romanists and Dissenters to promote each their own cause. Be zea'oge dive 
then, in the discharge of your duty, but be charitable. Charity is cof jor 
tainly not incompatible with the most active zeal against erroncons I hrs 
defective institutions.” Oug 
"That these excellent admonitions may produce the desired effec : 
not only on those to whom they were more immediately addressed, a 
on the whole body of the established Church ; and that the veucrali wh 
monitor may hve to witness it, we most devoutly wish. Fh 
we 
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Bene Feticrs ‘fo that greetest of - political: Mpnetater; ‘The ‘Right 
Honorable (reorg. Tern y. one of the Representatives of the Bo- 
rough of Southwark ; along with @ correct Stale. of the imperfect Re- 
wesentalion of the Conunens of the United Ahingdom, Svo. Pr. 83. 
Crosby and Co. = 1506. 

THESE Letters are signed Ss. F. Waddington, and appear to have bees 
written in diticrent weeks, in the month of August last, previous to the 
dissolution of Parliament. Our readers will collect from the title-page 
that the author is a plafn spoke many; he disclaims all classical know- 
ledge; aspires not to elegance of diction: bat protesses to deal in strong 
facts, and powerful reasoas. His grand objectis to hold up the President 
of the Board of Control, as an apostate from the principles which he pro- 
fessed when he first offered himsclf as a Candidate for the Borough of 
Southwark. JJe accuses: him of having been an advocate for Reform, 
when in Opposition, and a friend to Corruption, when in Place. And 
from these and other offences. he deduces his unfitness torepresent the Bo- 
rough. Whether the Hleciors were convinced or not by the arguments of 
Mr. W. we pretend not to decide: but they certainly adopic ‘d his con- 
clusions, since they rejected Mir. ‘Tierney. 

Mr. W., tells us, that he once served in America, under General Ro- 
bertson: and that, at the Same time, the present Treasurer of the County 
“o Surry, Mr. Aleock, (the friend of Mr. ‘Tiervey. and the Commandant 
of the Borough Volunteers,) served on board the frigate, AWiance, Com- 
uodare b at in the seri Mee of dhe {/ Rati ad Sate ay § § /—Surely Mer. Vv. 
must make a mistake; it cannot be that an Englishman should have 
served on board a rebel ship! Onr author, who speaks plain language 
toerery body, after reproving Mr. Tierney for his silence, when the 
vote of thanks was moved by Sir. HI, Mildmay to the volunteers, adds, 
“Was it nothing for halfwitted mini ters, actuated iit lis takasent 
aa by opposition, to withhold [irom | them their Country's gratitade, 
after debasing their officers in rank 2?) [t was most unpardonable i in minis. 
ters; and Difear will be” Sit frase been) ** attended with great ultimate 
dscoutent. But after the shamefol speech of the Secretarg at War, Dla. 
jor Pott, who has no idea of mililary jobs, was perfectly correct, and 
Irs M ijesty , with a due consistency with his admiration ef the \ olunteers, 
Oug cht sand have dismissed his \\ ale Minis ter.’ 

Mr. y" isan advocate for dunnal Par liam nts; sedi he nhiied ats. 
port of Me Tierncy: s Cammitice, In J 7935 an es unequal representa. 
tion of the Commons. ‘This Re ‘port is written with great ability, and 
what is more extraordinary, cousidering the. suhject, with great temper. 
hough we differ {ero ceclo from the canclusions of these Crenticmen, 
ve canuot but praise their ingenuousness. The aceount of Parlia- 

mary | Mita NAC, AS GONVE ying information at once curious and use. 
pt we suall extract; promising, however, that there are some inaccu- 
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change of property has of course. taken place in many instances. 
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NAMES OF PATRONSe 
Far! of Lonsdale ........ 


Lord Mount Edgecumbe . 


Lord Elliot fesse} 
Duke of Newcastle...... } 
Marquis of Buckingham 5 
6 
: 


Lord Ay It sbury 


Duke of Northumberland 
Duke ot Marlborough ae 


Farl Fitzwilliam 
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Duk ds. er Vonsiuire 
Duke of ] 
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Duke of Rutland... 2.0... 


Duke of Richitond ... 
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Lad 
eeeee 


Lord Radnor 


Duke. of Béatfort” eto elesh vo 


**sy 33 
Lord Sandwich +. Jia :-... 
Marquis ol Bath +°*@" eeeree 
Lord Evremont .......... 


Lerd Westmorpland bide She 
Lord Comwalis ...0.ce... 


Duke of Grafton J... 2... a 


Duke of Dorset ......0.779°4 
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Brought forward 28 
Dube of Bridgewater .--- 


Lord Beverl \ 

Lord Cameliord 
lord Foley 
Lord Bute 


Lond Portsmou®). 
Lord 1 Orford...-- 
Lord Malinsbury . 
tord Hardwiche 


Lord Somers 
Yownshend 
Lord Harrowby 
Lord Darlington 
lord Bulkeley 

Lord Powis ...- 
Duke of Bolton 
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Lord Spencer ‘ 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
PATRONAGE OF COMMONERS, 


NAMES OT PATRONS. NOMINATIONS. INFLUENCE. 
Wm. Drake, “eS. **@eeeee @ A rerenicdes! AM wee te aertee oeeveevee eevee eewee ’ 
Lord Cliwe* ..% 2.4: Dy —w. 2 Eshops Cathe on. esdas. © Baeiow inne od SVU { 

_ a Ne *wyroTt ¥ iqa ’ * 
Rev. Mr. Holmes re © NOW PUPS Ta. 7) sot ees } 

Jol t 5 ** 1 y ar vent thi dia: ) ee eaesenoeeerevp eee — 


Sir T.St. Anbiny hare. 


“1 Heistone: *.. 0. Sat ser bi vt vehiven. 
~- Rogers, esque. 


. 1 ticione 


rr 


W. Pulteucy, cag, e SN Ee 


4 Shrewsburs seo. tue 
aise: CP Fresony +2202. ner | 
R. Terwe!}, Cyy- ** era 1 \\ nee hr tern Sere Al @rereeoreereevneereeaee 
P. C. Crespigne, esqiess. 2/2 Aldboroagh (Sutloth) ..62 0 veeesccweeeeeds bal 
‘ . 2 Calimgtowr se ceee. eee. ae . 4 
- Trefus}s, a $ 1 Ashbe si Re ee ere 2 Oe ee wer oT) i 


t Wenlock: «6... ok -2| 
Sir H. Budginan,. bart, ..,.. deeds Gets Stakase 3 t Wires wets ° 
@ Saltash «is. ieee cas outed : 

J. Buller, esq. Sererrees | Me Bans: > ifs) fick: ‘ 
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Sir Praniie Prelter, wert. .... 5656665 Tes aaei Te Deel | LONE. ssc-. She 
Sir KR, Clavtron: tare . 2 Blechonsly ..aace elas B.S dd dvddeseocece tl 
Sir TE Denetae, teivts occ s 22 Richmond... ccc ca. e eke t TISTiT TTT stele 
Sie BE. Devrite, tent. 2.0.09 Romney: ~ in. cece eee ees eretbesec cal 7 


 T. Peanktawe, bart. 2... 2 Thirske ... oo. cane. ov 
Sir H. Barrard, bare. 2... . 2 Lymmetom ssi. iice. eee ‘ 
Sir H. Gvithone, bart. 2... 1 Bamber 55. etrerrerscee ft Hindom.occcecc dé apil 
iSt Michaci’s .+.... 

srg 1 Pearyn occsccdeel 
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ed Vauneck; Wile ceatce i Deawich pbbhbeddne ce ee 
r F. Paéeinyton; bart. .... q Newtown (Hants) ......, 
+ R. Worslew; bart....... 1 Newtowm( Hants). ...... 
ur (©. Hawks, Gart’ =... eRe eed eeeeeeeseceeecse A “t. Michacl’s. 
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WANTS OF PATRONS. NOMINATIONS. INTLUENCE. 


Breve! forward 48 bo 22 - 

Tabh Mottiogk, esq. oeees- osecppoccce cegsedonmne 2 Camda teu sit 
& Anderson Pe warm, esq. $e: weese e secease aeceperved« > Grimst al eee ee eee +} ’ 
1B. Dutttelh cage cc. ccs see bc edidete ove « 2 Alenchead oo woe.) 
B, Barnet, ¢*)- name cute oce 8 DOwech 26. Jk adacre-s eves sd aPacse¥esvns ' 
| Band, esp «+++ e+e. ena t' Corfe Castle .p ns Sons sees Tesdsesee oer weeeee | 
If, Thamhs, ©]. «+ +e eee cere a Corfe Castle .. peo pecees eget teers tee 
PS Lasctlies, sg Bie c.dad 1 Nerthallertom cia. Stave’ etek Scscesclemic ows 
1 Pale 2 2Ny estématcdas ho Northallerton .. 2.6.5.6 sees eweseceeseeeesl 
iH ne. COT. acdece ces SCRPUEEIN. “od oa Beene tases Se ee ee ee co] 
Wo Glarri@, (84. wc cece ces B CsdRtaR i ov opin Vew debe ati bebe eVowe ewvec et f 
W. -; gla exe -- I Heytesiury cs genes r ens occwnd ome bbeqtemhe 
). Howard, esq. oe obs -s A Castle Risuag .c-sehenee cee ceceees ete geees 
George Hunt, esq. ae econ T Baden ee, A peter & Se ve avon die e wt 


Lord Mhifird ....- Me ottcek Pebeechecces bo ecsecehe 1 Haverfordwest... 
eHrviderses + Wenlock «.....20. 


Cy Pawester, O80. «eens ee aee Sees ciee eceneces 
JeCJervoise, esq. ..yee- ee 4 Yarmouth, Hants ...5..00  cecesececcoeweces 
C, Sturt, esq. ese ods Seenee cle me percccscesecccocee tS Uedpors eoeesevese 
G. Rose, esq. adivem ae ceowe 1 CERIO, » csen we 8ee én bein &ObS ede 
W. Evelyn, esq. ...-.---- ; RL in el ge A SS ee 1 Hythe wit ohetab tot 
eC, PL Rae laa 9. CUdlosvecciewes do.50'e ig SM vibe UES Bidadew os 
Te W. Cokes crq's Ladle Vhirinedt ian ov ds direideescass bens be enndéstnns 
T Ane. 880..04 9-01 ew ‘ Te ee NP 
W, Lee Antoine, « Sile weegee ecrerceecares 9.0 ¢9.aleen} t. AUT UN aceescanttar 
T.W i ffiaohss SJ. eee see Oe cesGeaaeede nee ore ecco TEMeIew tUschtubace ° 
R. Micidletidn, esq. J... eee Scvle Seo Sead svc neélate ed oe Gemeente |S Akliles ined P 
Philip Rashleush, esq... 00 Sse Hevewiomedess Rocvee 1 FOWOY cecccerccces 
Cy Dudways nqe +--+ serge ie om 2 DARE tA desc 0000 A OID” co ceaheess 
J, Dawkins, esq. ....02005- onnheen 920bn.2cever ses PChippeuham... 4... +) 
If. Penton, sy. eseeseees ‘ PP AEF TERY ag o. 1 Wimehester' .......% 
R. Pevle, eq. . 2. eee eeeee I Vaisworthhyi's. (Weavslabe Cpe ere.  ) ae ee 
James Suttons esq. oss ceeies’ eee e cca g tw sie cbitatyione wR DOCVIBCSs sh emeesrees 
or Whittaker, esq, -..-.- pop teeetenbeceedmceene 2 Shatteshary o..scees 
Sr P. Burrel, bart. ..s.6 Ccceresegeneces snese'oin o TEE exalted ae ood 
Jos. Tremonge thin Giclee we a P. sekn os 64 oveeen oh MUOVED vcd ecdacoe 
W. Beckford, esq. ewe Hy eVeceddbeewen sce diees 1 Hindian wonescceees 
Sotiaster «ocnbe oe wn © ose pitde oo 6 b< gta> s,s 9, Pemeh, % codccnc 
Fa Bapiisrd,, (Sq. peececseps  sederceeaesrssccecees DAMOUR, os eargee 
Edward. Milward, BAG... tome 9 Finstues «090 00s 00600095 90 0eeengene eo oame on 
Thomas Vamb, esy......... 2 Rye ty WS SVs ketbus ey $= yt a bd ebe 
Fa OPCW CON SPU Se | oe Seve c'e Jn eee bhes e's »+ 1 Sandwich ...... 0% 
Lord Mulvrave 4.3..-..¢. psadbal aiustedtuokcwe A Seabee atk codde niac 
R, Gamon,tesq. ......--- ee °90,¢ 06.0) cops cpie wees sth Winchester cesecees 
Rug iit Lion. T, Iazley Er Serr. achamiaN aun esleanes 
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We must observe in) conclusio: 1s, hat Mx., W. :takes great liberties with, 
his mother-toague, bath in her Pir usevlogy and Orthography, 
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154 ONIGINAT CRITICISM. 


an Addr eve fo Rivhtied Brinsl, cu Sheridan, Kisq. oa the public aid pry. 
vate Proceedings during the late Election for Westminster fy un Luding 
the Stale sj, yn asic P litics at the Commencement of the New Pir. 
hiament 5. with aWicw of the ** Letter to the Ear! af Motr ity”? ON Coe 
tain Accusations aguiat Slis Rayal Highness the Prince of Wales: 
end otcastoudl Remarks on the Prince of Wales, Marquis Wellesley, 
ELarl of Moira, Sir Francis Burdetl, Messrs. Whitbread, Sheridan, 
TV. Sheridan. P gull, Moore, Britten, Elliot, §:. By the Author of 
Mr. Fox's Tide. to Patriot, &c. disputed. Siva. Pe. Gi. 2s.. Joby 
Joseph Stockdale. 1807. 


MR: Sheridan has here met with an opponent who has industry to 
seatch for, judgment to ascertain, and spirit to publish, strong and severe 
truths, suchas, no doubt, he thinks the times and the occasion re 
quire. His. .opening paragraph explains .his motive .and. intentions s, 
66 oer pepern te Partiament. for: the city of Ww ete by measures sa 


*- =e ee ee 


fully to if silence eis: ” He then alludes to a Tasiet publication, 
which we have not seen,-in which -he animadverted-on Mr. Sheridan's 
consisfen'y Wi Trst declining to stand for Westminster, on the ground af 
his attachment to his constituents at Stafford, and in afterwards (an in. 
terval of a tew weeks onby having elapsed) offering himself for that city, 
in the former instanee, too, Mr. Sheridan pronounced a panegyric on 
the noble wang of Percy ; but no sooner was it known, that the Duke 
of Northumberland, with a proper regard to his own dignity, réfused to 
let his' son become the colleague of such a political Quack, ‘* than (stys 
the Anthor-to: Mr.'S.:) his Grace became subject to those unwarrante 
able épithers {which] yow schtom ‘fail to lavish on men inauspiciotys ta’ 
the m¢ans of atgmenting your interest, or [of } inflating your ambition.” 

He then. proceeds to describe the busivess of the election. r 

“ On the first day of dection, the outrageous, and perhaps justifin! fey 
insnlis you met ‘with fron your creditors, and the exasperated independent 
Blectors, furnished you with a modest hint of their estimation of your 
pretensions. to confidence, and that yon stood on the same ground, which 
you and Mr. Fox had always bramied with the foulest abuse; against 
every canditate supported by treasury influence, an influence which you 
have aided by outrages amounting to an apology for every species of clet- 
Coney: lolence hitherte kuown in this country. 

‘ The.city of Westminster ,»yas in a state of constupration for fifteen 
days, the suilrages of the people were violently seized, and dragged ta 
the hustings, with the same inclination and alacrtty that debtors follow 
Sheritis’ Officers to prison, [tis true, you had the assistance of many 
persons of ‘high tank and consideration, conneéted with you in the pur- 
suit of titles, ‘places, pensions and contracts in fines the most disgrace 
ful scenes of iniqnity have been practised to procure your passport to the 
House of Commons, for an Election it cannot be called, unless you can 
get rid of the idea, ‘that choice is a necessary ingredient in its legal inter 

retation, 
‘© The mandates of power never assumed such peremptory aspects; 


the floodgates of corruption were thrown open, and the whole city de- 
juged 
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fuged by? public violence, private intrigue, audacious bribery, and an- 
blushing perjury. ‘l'o such a Colossus of unconstitutional menace, to 
gich a Leviathan of unexampled ontrage, who was opposed ? Mr. James 
Pant. A man almost unknown in Westminster, a man of no Ppart¥? ho 
demagoxue ofa ‘faction ; of no! eminence in vice, without the ability to 
corrupt; or ‘the power to command; no opulent friends, no pecunjary 
support; ‘no Right Howovrable Committee, or public prints in his pay ; 
no sycophants. parasites, or placeshunters, to await the reward of their 
qniquity, 6¥ td look ‘up ‘to his Kiection as the signal of recompense ; a 
man destitute’ of reasonable -preténsions, or hope of success against Sic 
Samuel Hood, or any other character more eligible than yourself. He 
‘built his hopes solely upon that reprobation of your conduct, which rang 
through the country; it*was not any merit of his own, but the demerits 
of the Treasurer of the Navy, that procured him 4500 independent vo. 
ters. With respect'to My. Paull, you cannot suppose me an advocate 
for the man; abstracted front his béing a candidate for Westminster, I 
eave’ as jiltle for Aim as 1 dé for yow,; andy if one had been tossed in 2 
blanket, and the other in a horse-pond, neither would have been indebt- 
ed to my éxcrtions for a release. Yow must have remarked, that, ih my 
Letter to the Dake ‘of Norfolk, Lhave treated Mr.’ Paull with-much aspé. 
rity, at least with a swfticient portion to convince any man that my wishes 
for his success were rmeN not of the most sanguine complexion: : 

“ Bhere are a variety of circumstances attending this contest, that mark 
the spirit of Englishmen, who know the value-of freedom, | and ‘who 
have displayed a steady and intrepid perseverance, in manifesting a dé. 
testation of the means by’ which yot have acquired your return: in short, 
Mr. Fox’s Election, that cost near 200,0001., and ended in the ruin of 2 
nuniber of the Prince’ of Walcs’s tradesmen, the inipoverishing [ of | @ cer- 
tain Duke, and other nren of high consideration, ‘edh never be mentioned 
in a comparative sense, unless to exhibit the turpitude of yours in a more 
flagitious point of view.” | nthe te 
“The spirit in which this author supports principles without regard to 
wen is highly eréditable to him. He thus eomiments on the loyally of the 
Treasurer of the Navy: fhe | 

*¢ One of your banners displaved to the uninformed and gazing crowd 
your Loyaliy! It will, therefore, not be deemed impertinent to ir- 
quirey at what period of your life it began: did you give any symptonis 
of ity in the Baechanalian toast given by the Duke of Norfolk : ‘The 
Sovereignty of tle People!” did you retract the insult you then offered 
your King, by’abetting the damnable, seditious doctrine of Mr. Fox, 
when he declated;'in the House of Commons, that the must ‘aniable 


Monarch: that ever swayed the sceptre of the British throne, was hat. 


* The Creature 6f fié' People” by whith you endeavoured to Gxalt the 
te shouts of a Jawless lunatic rabble, paramount to the Constitution 
. se § Z ‘or: ! a“ . “ 

** When Heaven threatened the nation with ‘its awful displeasare, 
through the sides of His Majesty’s sacfed person, what (hen were your 
effusions of loyalty ?' were they manifested in the fell dinbition of yout. 
self and colleagues, to place the functions Of ‘royalty ‘in hands, that the 
constitution would not consent to entrust it? ?Was it not the aith éf 
Mr. Fox, and the members of his desperate faction, to seize’ the govén- 
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ment of the country, by means that every honest inav shudders: to coq. 
template 5. the. consequcuces of which might have led, in times hereatiog, 
to.all the civil wars, amd disasters, that marked the bloody contest he. 

the Houses of York and Lancaster? You do not want penetra. 
‘aay ast PERVECTRY UNOEKSTAND, ME», Has not the whole, tenor of 
your tile (twelre months excepted,).composcd a systematic hostility to 
the acd, konvur, and dignity of your Sovereign? I ask you, Sir, ip 
the & of the world, if the tranquillity, of that system -has ever boog 
distarhed by one visible token of loyalty 2), So much for your affection 
and fidelity to our beloved Sovereign. Aud now.atew observations on 

our patriotism, and love of your country. 

«+ When the horrid principies ef the French revolution filled all Europe 
with lamentations, were Wot your spece hes, in the Llouse of Commons, 
pregnant with the moot strenuous etlorts to encourage the butcheries that 
exterminated , the Royal. Family, the nobility and. priests, demolishing 
every Venice, ol religion aid mozality, apd desolating one of the fairest 
countrigs 2 she known world? Lasik you; Sicy who were the men. that 
maimiained, such: detestable doctrines, sueh monstrous principles, such 

dreadful scntiments towarts leyaliy, as.induced Mr. Burke to exclaim, 
(addressing, hynvsell to.you,) * det vs Keep French Atheism from our 
hearts, apd their dagye rs from ons throats: and again. addresping himself 
tu you, he said, “Sif these be the sentiments of the honourable gentlenian, 
I cut with him in politics: for ever! and [ helieve Me. Burke religiously 
kept his words. H such. was the opinion, of that gentleman, whe kuew 
you perlectly:, where shall 1 look for a man, who cap give me a more 
satisfactory account of your allection, fer genuine liberty? But, J have 
not leisure to negative every scutiment of loyalty you have uttered, in 
the course of twenty years; perhaps a reader, not furnished with the ope 
portunities J Laye hadjof knowing them, will be enabled to give a shrewd 
guess at your temporary loyalty, which, by the bye, | believe, was a 
mere electionetring trick. 

$s Al the cMish purposes of that desperate traitor, O' Conuors are 
fresh in the wemory of mankind ; nor is,the veneration you entertained 
for his principles wholly forgotien by the generality of hip Majesty's 
faithiul subje gly 5 but, as L.have treated. + pg transactions with no small 
de gree of seygrily ip Maiy Letter ta his Girace of Nortulk, 4d shalk add diule 
more at presgut, than, vour own account of the admiration in, which. you 
held the most dangerous trajtor this.countey ever knew. ..A proof ofthat 
treason will stare you in the face, page 57, in that Leiter, . Peruse the 
diabolical Manilesio. anid Juyae the gaoduess to, proceed tapage Gl, where 
you will recognise your, gpinigmof that treason, and; beimg upon oath, 
{ think, few people are prepaged to disbelieve your tesdimouy, as it was 
given at a time when. the tregsury ship of the nayy was as distant from 
your grasp, as the w elfarg at JHE. caugiry was from your meditation. 
{ will ask you, Sir, if there is au honest loyal man on earth, alter read- 
ing 4 Mr. QO Gon sors treasonable edict, and your extatic encomiuns upou 
the author's principles, who can, for a moment, mistake your geuuine 
sentiments of loyalty, or Joye of natural, or political liberty 2” 

It is highly proper, that men who only a isplay their Loyalty when ia 
place, and who make such a forward boast of it, should be reminded of 
their past disloyalty... The suacerity of such men is a just object of suse 
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sion. Besides, it is,.on other accounts, important ty keep in view = 
the conduct of all pretenders to patriotism, at a ‘Une when men’s prin- 

ciples were pat to the test; when the country Was threatevied with at. 

tacks from abroad and with rebellion at home, and when, of course, if 

required the unitet! talents, and the ¢ombined cfort., of every ood 

subject. 


We concur with this writer in the opinion, that if Mfr. Jefery’s' stu. e324 


pid and jiterested attack ou the Prinee of Wales had not been forced inta 


votice by the Miserable sycophants wid parasites of the Pringe, it would, ee 


yery soon, ‘have been consigned to oblivion. “But we think Hinr rathee 
unfair in his remarks on the letter of Theophrastns fo Lord Moira; the ey 
anthdt of which certainly knew ‘his own object best, and had a right to ae 
adopt what appeared to him the most proper means of accomplishing it, 
Adverfing to the charges preferred by Mr. Paall agaiust the Marquis 


> . . . . . . »f , 
Wellesley, of which he entertains a very just opinion, le Contends, Red 


that Mr. Paull was not the principal fa that transaction, ‘but the agent, 
the mere tuo! of a faction. His reasoning on the subject is both new and 
curious. 

“ To get at the origin of this dreadful business, f shall commence my 
inquiry with asking, who Mr. Paull was, at the time he was Introduced 
to the Prince of Wales?) If he is a ‘Thilor’s son now, he mast have been 
something verv-likea Tailor’s sou Tarn: his rank in life, though respect. 


ic 


ables gvald never inspire him with the presumption of fo.eing himself into 


the company of the their Apparent of the crown; who was it, then, m- es! 


troduced him? and for what purpose? The Prince of Wales, you, ad 
every man, know, is one of the most accomplisied geutlemen in Europe : 


and, thongh His Royal Highness might find aninserhent in the company of ints 
. ~ . * 1 7 ‘ 


yourself, Mr. Fox, and others, whose companionable qoatities lave beeu He 
pleasing, in the circles of wif, and literature, yet Mr. Paull, if we are Ki 
to belicve you, was an unlettered, unaccomplished, and ignorant man, of f 
plebeian origin; possessing no eminent acquirements to render him an ac- 4 
ceptable companion to the Prince of Wales. I[t is clear, from all the ah 
consequences that followed, his introduction to His Royal Highness oyi- Bh) 
ginated in some motive that had taken possession of a sanguinary faction, Fd 
then in open hostilities to the existing government of the country; the i: 
Marquis Wellesley had attached himself to that government, by an im- | el 
portance of character few men possess, which if added, as an additional 5 
weight to the ¢hen administration, bade fair to annihilate a desperate ‘ 
faction, in the full vigour of democratic violence. With respect to Mr. i; 
Paull, it is evident that he was the mere machine, by wiich the proseca. 


tion was worked; the tool or implement in the hands of Mr. fox, oe 


as 4 


yourself, and associates; and, in order to procure the sanction of the. 
Prince of Wales to the desperate undertaking, the charecs avainst the 
Marquis Wellesley were painted in such blood-stained colours, as were 
Wost likely to work upon the amiable fevlings of His Royal fighness. " 
And, who were they painted by? Not Mr. Paull; he was simply the ' mt 
pallet and brush bearer to the diabolical Articrs, who exceuted the dire. a : 
ful picture ; and, that he miglit*not relat il the part allotted to him, you 
contrived to strengthen his nerves,’ by the approbation_of the Heir # 
Apparent tu the trown. Matters being thus prepared, the dtfack vpon ha. 
thy Marquis began, and the progres*iva of eXvecerated et parte cridence, on 
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inthe House of Commons, was diligentiy promulgated through the na 
tion; but, doubting whether the acts of crucity exhibited against the 
Margqnis would not be defeated by his universal character for hu nanity 
and benevolence, the old faction trap was set, with the siale, though 
Juring bait, of public ruin. ) Lhe Marquis was charged with having ip 
curred a debt of four milfions sterling, to be raised by taxcs on the 
people of this country ;.and, that twelve og twenty millions more, must 
be raised from the sume source. | 

© The pact which the Prince of Wales took in the business, appcars 
to have been wrung from his evinpathising heart, sensibly touched bya 
storv Of well-wrovgbt, woe: but, from whom did His iligh: ness receive 
that sp ty' > was it nut from the rhetorical figure of your Own represen. 
tation? 

** ‘Thus much, Sir, far the proceedings on the score of guilt; we will 
now turn our thongh(s to the plea of intiecence. ba the midst of this 
erminal carcer, the couniry was electrified by the agonising sensations, 
caused by the deati of Mr. Pitt: that amentable event furnished fresh 
employment for the exereise of Mr. Fox's friends; a vew discipline wag 
to be adopted, and the pursuil of the Marquis Wel beple , a Sgartirg' upon 
the same principle, that Pirates quit the chace of essel for the 
sanguinary hope of plundering a whole fleet. Every exertion was made 
to alter the course, eveu the scudding satis of imposture were set to faci. 
Jitate a more prosperous voyage; a voyage fatally accomplished. In 
plain terms, Sir, we all know, that Lord Grenville, having Nis Majesty’ s 
confidence, was entrusted to form a fhew administration ; the virtnes of 
the Marquis Wellesley rendered bim dear in the estimation of Lord Gren. 
ville ; and the conditions on which Mr. F ox, yourscll, and others of your 
party, were to be included in that administration, was the abandonment 
of all further prosecution against the Marquis; and you all promptly de- 
termined, that the crerary plunder of the nation was far preferable to 
the risk of pillaging an individual. This compromise having taken place, 
you had no further use for your fittle ferret, Mr. Paull; the scent ofa 
setter, and the industry of a terrier, were equally unfecessary 3 for, 
without his assistance, the whole warren came wwithia the grasp of 
stauncher honnds. 

‘© The spirit of primitive christianity took possession of your hearts 5 
and, with ali the enthusiasm of inspiration, you pronounced the Marquis 
perfectiy innocent; confessed your errors; aud, in the pious tone of 
repentant sinners, acknowledged your otlences before God and men, 
imploring forgiveness in methodistical strains of hypocritical piety: and, 
us it you were atraal to trust your sou is to the merey of God, or your 
hodics to the execrations of the péople, the Prince of Wales was again 
brought forward to sanctify your damnable apostacy, and screen you 
from the vengeance of the people, whom you had made the stalking- 
horse to cover your aim atthe Marquis Wellesley. What possibie lane 
guage you could use to induce His Koyal HighAess to believe, that the 
man who was a monument of abomination a {ow days previous to Mr 
Pitt's decease, could, immediately upon that event, be converted into® 
saint, or a demi-god, I know not; nor do U beliere it can be accounted 
for by any sophistical argument, within phe geography of your om 
eloquence. There is but onc possible way, comsonaut with ration ality 
to 
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toreconcile the absurdily; and that is, by adapting the sentimcnts of the 
Koelesiastic, who had risen from the humble situation of a fisherman to 
that of Pope ; who, in token of his humility and mean origin, exhibited 
his net pon every stage of his preferment; but on the acquisition of the 
Pontificate, it was remarked, the token of. his former profession did not 
appear, to which he wittily replied: ** the pursuit of virtue 18 Over, 
the fish is caught.” . 

“«“ Now, Sir, a word or two for Mr. Paull; and if these words will 
not make you blush, your bronze must be impenctrable: leaving the 
justice orinjustice of his accusation of the Marquis out of the question, 
be certainly possesscs one virtue that you have shook hands with, and 
bade adien many vears since; he has at deast preserved hés. consistency 3 
aud that too under all the perilous circumstances of your attempts to 
debauch it.” : 

Certainly Mr. Paull has the merit of consistency, of which his opponents 
cannot possibly boast. As to Lord Wellesley, it was always our opini- 
on, that the charges against him originated in the same motive which gave 
birth to the prosecution of Lord Melville. ‘The Marguis.was known to 
be a statesman of great eminence; and it was feared, that, on bis, pegurn 
from india, he would be appointed to a high situation in the government, 
and would so stvengthea the administration, as to exclude the Fexites ; 
and, éherefore, .it-was resolved to keep an impeachment! hanging over his 
head. Nilad the Moxites remained in opposition, Mr. Pauil,, we are pere 
snaded, would bave had no cause to condemn them fog desertion, Mar. 
quis Wellesley would have experienced precisely the same (reatment as Lord 
Melville, and with the same, justice; for we believe them both to be 
equally honourable, andjequally. innocgent. ‘ 

* With respect to Marquis Wellesley’s innocence, no’ man can enter. 
tain the shadow of a doubt, who has read a work entitled, A vINpica- 
TION OF THE JUSTICE AND POLICY OF THE WARSIN INDLA.. ‘This masterly 
performance contains an accurate history of all the trarseetions that fell 
under the administration of the Marquis Wellesley: of course includes 
those impeached by Mr. Paull, The authenticity of this work is stamped 
with the great credit and ability that has marked the characie> of the writer 
from his infancy, the now Sir George Dallas, (as it is said.) To attempt 
any thing by way of criticism on, or even commendation of the work 
itself, would be only blurring with ignorance the fairest pages in the Eng- 
lish language ; I shall, therefore, only observe, for the information of 
those who have not read it, that they have lost the gratilication of being 
convinced, that the Marquis’s conduct, as Goyernor-(reacral in India, 
Was justifiable upon every principle of sound policy, every laudable at 
tention to the interest of the Kast India Company, and to this country ; 


and that whafever acts of severity were enforced under his administration, ” 


they were the effects of imperious necessity. If they were not, what ex- 
cuse can the government of this country make for putting Despard aud 
O'Coigley to death, whose offences partook of the same turpitude with 
those who became the objects of punishment in Lodia? In fine, Sir George 
Dallas's intense application to all the minutiw, necessary for the elucida- 
tion of the Marquis’s condnet, form the completest excu!pation that the 
force of evidence is capable of producing; an exculpation that you, and 
al his malevolent accusers, have been compelled to acknowledge ; for, 
| if 
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if yon have not acknowledged it, what epithet can T use to inercase th 


ory 


cv indignation of mankind, against the authors of that accusation ?” as 
Ag Speaking of the distribution of places, after Mr. Pox'came into power, i a 
Hi the author says, oa! 
ig *¢°T cannot help remarking, that it boiders on national disgrace, wher Mm be 


we see places, even in a military department, bestowed on ftidler, Hs 
strolling players, and other characters, possessing no plea for the pre. By & 
ference given them: whose whole lives are unmarked by a single trait of Hi 





ae loyalty, wholly talentless, and the direet reverse of every qualification , 

i } necessary to fill their situations : while brave men, who have spent their Ma set 
a> i best days, aid blood, in the service of their country, are consamiig the HR 
/, oem winter of fife in mortification and penury.” tea 
: If this be the case, fle author will render an acceptable service to th 

_ public, by printing, as he promises to dg, a list of places, with the wil 
on) names of the holders annexed, with appropriate comments. In his ani. IT 

Hest madversions on Mr. Sheridan's late ‘Pavern-speeches, he introduces some 

i incidental remarks, ov a transaction which, some months ago, made 4 so 

. ae great noise in the capital. We shall quote the passage, because it place 
— that transaction in a wei light. - 

4 C4 *¢ ‘In electionecring phrase, you reverted to » the state of Buonaparté’s fm 58 
eo a? poll—God of Iaven! what could 1 say on that orcasion! Bui let me stat 

| a get rid of the heart-rending thought, by asking, who were the voters on J 

Ww that miscreant’s poll? Had we not poll books opened in this country? Cb 
} tt Was not his principal agent, O'Connor, canvassing beth England and 
: $i Trcland? And who composed his diabolical Committee? Read my Let. ! 
te ter to the Duke of Norfolk, and you will see. Is it possible, that a res 
s, truly loyal, independent man, who has the good of his country at heart, 
: he) could summon fortitude enowgh to endure the effusions of sach damnable i & 
. | ae hypocrisy? You, Sir, are a privy counsellor, and | sincerely wish the 
4 Ae privity was confined to that honourable station. ‘Iwo o’clock in the ve 
ag i morning, under particalar circumstances, is a well-chosen hour to be - 
“ae communicative. ‘Shere are men, Sir, to whom the most trifling com- . 

nn a munications may produce the most important advantages. ‘The hour ‘ 
7, 2 that Lord Lauderdale set off for France, and the result of his negocia- rat 
ee a tions, previous to his return, were circumstances known to very few; Ir 
ie and perhaps very improper to be known to that few, until officially ane 
f : ( novneed. Your own sagacity will amply antic ipate any further explana ‘ 

|) tion ; for, AT ris MomENT, my lips are securely locked, and the key it r 
mm € possession of another. However, a total silence upon the subject w ould ie 
t " ‘ umount to some degree of criminality ; as one of the most amiable men it . 
ee the country, perhaps in Europe, has been accused of giving improper rm 
7 eat intelligence, and for an improper purpose. This his Lordship has, upon = 
cat oath, denied. And [ have a stronger reason for giving ruLs. credit to lis = 
eet affidavit, than any other man in the kingdom, yourse If and some one of hi , 
ahi two persons excepted. Upon his Lords ship’ s ‘application to the Court of ig 
hep King’s Bettth, the author of the charge was called upon to show causé - 

igi. why a meta, information should not be filed against him: the applied ws 
a tion was made early in the Term: and the Rule, asin other cases, raust have Bs 
dl expire din four clear days; vet we have heard of no further procecdin 55 By 
48 \k and if ts publicly said, that the ailzir is compromised. | could wish, fot eith 
; . Be noble Earl’s reputation, the charge had met an ample investigations . 
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as Lam perfectly’ satished it would have manifested his innocence ; a 
circumstance devou ly to be wished. Gut, Sir, that would not be the 
oaly gratification th. public would receive, for the result must have 
brought forward the guilly object. <As to the information Mr. ( hartes 
gave to Lord Grenville ; the nian who doubts its truth knows little of 
the grounds which justify my suspicions; but this is not the moment of 
explanation. 

Phe whole tenor of Karl Moixa’s life ought to inspire mankind with 
sentiments. no way favourable to the establishment of au insinuation 
against his honour. The man whe has exhibited such an uniform cone 
tempt ior money, is not very likely to adopt unworthy means to obtain 
it. In saying thus much, | gratify my own feelings; a gratiication that 
will be. much increased, if what.1 have said weighs but a feather in-the 
sale that preponderates with bis Loprdship’s innocence; and 1 do most 
sincerely lament. that the confidence aud unlimited fricadship you enjoy, 
should ever be the cause of diminishing the well-carucd popularity of so 
aniablea man, I have said thus much, for the purpose of removing aay 
suspicion of guilt, that might attach itself to the circumstance of the 
business being dropped. That intelligence, similar to Mr. Charles’s 
statement, did transpire, cannet be denied: and you, ofall men, are 
very ill-qualilied to dispute iis authenticity. , But 1 aw apprehensive, Mr. 
Charles has been ied. into a statement somewhat incorrect 5-2 circum. 
stance that will draw. upon him yery litile of your cersure.” 

The invendoes here ave too. plain to be misunderstood ; and truly may 
wesay, that Mr. Charles wag vaés/aken in so material a part of his state- 
ihent, as the identity of the person who gavecthe iifelligence in question. 
Unquestionably no ene who knows Lord Aloira, could for a moment 
Suspect him of any (thing, in, the smallest degree, mean, base, or dis- 
honourable. His generous contempt of money, hij boundless. munilicence 
and liberality, render it impossib!e for auy suspicion of the nature here 
alluded to, tv atiach to his Lordship. 

Subjoinedl to. these observations is the manifesto, of O'Connor, . or 
rather the piessage of ihe Secret Committee of Kugland, to the Executive 
Nirectory of vance; aud Mr. Sheridan’s.and Mr. Whitbread’s evidence 
Cathe ‘l'rial of O’Connor at Maidstone. ‘The concluding remarks in 

» 59, GO, on the iacrease of the poor, are wholly foreign from the 
subject; and they presenta picture greatly overcharged. The poor of 
the metropolis. are-not in the state. im which they are here represented 
to be; their earnings, generally speaking, (Jor exqeptions, oi COULSE, 
(here must bes) age fully adequate.to the comfortable support of their 
families ; but the fact.is, that they. spend a considerable portion of them 
at the alchouse ; and appropriate more to the purchase of gin for theme 
selyes.than for that of meat for their families. These renarks, too, are 
highly. objectionable in oter respects; and should the, Tract run, into 
nother edition, which is very probable, the author would do well to. 
‘upptess them, particularly as they vather weaken than strengthen his- 
‘rguments. ‘Lhe. pamphlet is loosely and carelessiy written; and con 
Seyuenily abounds. with inaccuracies. Seme of these have appeared jin 
Ou guoiations; and we subjein a few others. ‘* Each of which are f és ] 
either larded, &e.” p. 23, ** Four-hfths of this pamphlet zy | are] most 
MO. CIV. VOL. XXVL. \ certainly,” 
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certainly,” &e. #bid. Cuckold for Cuckolded, p. 148. Infidelism js 
repeatedly used for Infidelity. 


Advantages of Russia in the present Contest with France, with a short 
Description of the Cozacks. 8vo. Pv. 66. Jordan & Maxwell 
1807, 


WE have ever maintained that the French were less likely to oppo 
the Russians with success, than they were to oppose any other nation; 
and we have assigned our reasons for entertaining such an opinion. Sunil 
reasons are adduced by the author of this track, who enters at length on 
the subject, aud uses such arguments as must convince, we think, every 
man who is open to conviction. His brief account of the Cozacks x 
curious, and we shall extract it, as a fair specimen of the author’s ability, 

‘© Wherever I have mentioned Rassian soldiers, | never meant 
to inelude under that denomination, ail those irregular auxiliary 
troops known under the mame of Cozacks, who form a distinct and sepa 
rate body. The name Cozacks is gencral, and applied to all those tribes, 
which follow the same irregular, and almost optional method of warfare, 
The particular bodies of the Cozacks are distinguished from each other, 
not by the different nations which compose them, but by the places. they 
respectively inhabit. Thus the Don-Cozacks take their name from the 
river Don; the Owralian Co-acks from the Ouratian ‘mountains; the 
Cezacks of the Ukraine trom the name of the country ; and the Zapore 
vian Cozacks, from the cataracts of the Dnieper, as the word Saperavian, 
or more properly Daporogts?, signifies, in the Kussian language, ‘ people 
living beyond the Cataracts.’ The two former are chivtly the Colonists of 
Creat Russia, and the twolatter are formed of Malo-Russians ; these wear 
no beards. The Zaporavians shave even their heads, and leave only 4 
small piece of hair upon the crown, Jong enough to reach the nose, and 
pride themselves upon every thing that is oppesite to civilization, and to 
the common feelings of man. ‘There was a time, when no woman what 
ever was permitted to tive in their society ; and though they have began 
lately to have more intercourse with the sex, stifl they retam strongly 
the marks of their former ferocity. ‘They may be calicd, with great pro 
priety, a gang of desperate outhiws, of robbets, and a}? sorts of public 

offenders, who are sutfered to exist merel y on account of the mischief they 
do to the enemy. 

*© The Cozucks of the Ukraine and the Don-Cozacks, are more advanced 
in civilization ; the Iatter are seen sometimes with, and sometimes with- 
out beards; but the former exist now merely in- name, applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all the inhabitants: ‘There are also Cozucks formed into re 
gular regiments, but of these we need not speak. |» Excepting the Cozacks 
of the Ukraine, and the Sapuravians, the ‘V'artars and’Catmucks are $0 
interspersed with all other Cozacks, that they form the most conspicuous 
and prominent feature in them. ‘he Calmucks seem to be the real de 
scendants of the ancient Scythians, who dwelt on the borders of the Don 
(Tanais).. Their features are broad and tlat, witha pair of small, fiery, 
aad piercing eyes. ‘They are of small stature, very robust and active, 
and expert in the use of the bow and arrow, whieh they to this moment 
use with astonishing dexterity. They are extremely skilful in a 
upruly 
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arly horsés, and arc hired expressly for that purpose by the horse-con- 
tractors for the army who have to choose these animals out ol the wild 
studs beed chiefly by the land-proprietors in Little Russia. A Calmuck 
rides straight into the midst of these ungovernable creatures, and after a 
horse. is singled out, which is to be taken, he throws a loop round his neck 
with such expertness, that, though the distance is considerable, as the 
ferocious animal will not suffer any one to approach him near, he seldom 
misses his aim. No sooner docs the loop fall upon the horse’s neck, 
than the Calmuck fastens with amazing rapidity the other end of the 
rope to the saddle he sits upon, in such a manner as to prevent all passi- 
bility of the horse’s escapmg. The unruly savage thus surprized, struggles 
hard, but the other horse w hich the Calmuck rides, takes such a position 
by the direction of the rider, that the strength of the captive is exhausted, 
and he, at length, suffers himself to be led away, and is soon tamed. ‘The 
Tartars, who are like Calmucks in their persons, are so intermixed with 
them, as to be seen every where together. ‘They eat horse-carcasses, with 
outany other preparation «f the tlesh, than the warming it under the 
suldle of the horse they ride upon. For this reason they have in ge- 
neral two or three horses with them; so that their provisions, and the 
means of travelling, proceed with them, without any incumbrance. Both 
these nations or tribe: are extremely numerous among the Don-Cozacks ; 
and all together form those terrible warriors, whose aspect alone is suf- 
fvient to dismay an enemy not ‘accustomed to such a sight. 

* These Cozacks are a valuable appendage to a regular army ; they 
are its guides and satellites, It is their particular busimess to obtain in- 
telligence from the enemy, which they do sometimes in the manner that a 
Calmuck takes a wild horse. As soon as a Cozack comes near enough to 
the object of his search, he throws a loop round his waist, fastens it to his 
saddle, and gallops otf with the prisoner. All the outposts are formed 
chietly of the Cozacks. ‘They are constantly upon the look-out, and cuta 
conspicuous figure in skirmishes, ‘The ducre of gain, that is, of booty, is 

.the main spring of their actions; and a Cozack will seldom flinch from 
attacking two opponents, if he sces the probability of plunder, | Their 
thief and most destructive weapon is a long lance, suspended upon a sling 
from the waist. When they are upon attack, they let the lance dawn to 
the level with the stirrup horizontally, and, after drawing it back with 
the right foot, to which the butt-end is fastened, they hurl it forward 
with the same foot, with such force and destructive aim, that it generally 
proves fatal to the evemy. ‘They are, besides, armed with agun, a brace of 
pistols, and a sword something in the shape of a Turkish sabre. . Though 
i their miditary appearance they preserve a certain degree of uniformity ; 
still their dress, according to their fancy or means, makes the scene,’ when- 
‘ver they march in a body, truly grotesque and variegated. Though they 
are irregular troops, still they have a certain order, a certain principle of 
rude discipline ; they have ollicers regularly appoiuted and obeyed. Their 
horses are so diminutive and apparently weak, that they seem more cal- 
culated to be carried than to carry; yet a Cozack, whether through pre- 
judice or real conviction of their excellence, never will, never was known 
'o part with his horse, nor exchange it for one ever sv valuable, unless it 
Sof the same breed. ‘These horses are a race altogether avomalous; for, 
Whether fed luxuriously, or sparingly, they waintain invariably the same 
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niggardly appearance, and, like the Russiaa soldicr, can exist almost upg 
nothing, which may perhaps account for the Cozack’s attacliment to they 
The Cozacks are allowed to preserve their own government, and they gj 
pulate inreturn to furnish the Emperor, at their own expense, with wha 
ever number of men he may require, on the condition of being aliowedy 
make booty. Such is ther thirst for war, as the.means of plunder, thy 
when the number required is mconsiderable, so that they must cast Joy 
who should go, a serious quarrel is frequently the consequence, of ne 
being included in the number. He that returns home without booty » 
has not been in action, is Viewed by the women ina despicable light: » 
that their manners and mode of living all tend to make them warrior, 
They think it charity to kill their own comrades, when wounded past rm 
covery, or likely to fall into the hands of a merciless e nemy. ‘They dis 
perse in such sinall parties, that it is almost impossible to stop their incur 
sions ; and, for this reason, they are the most dangerous set of men the 
can enter a hostile country. Nor are they less so to a routed enemy; 
for, though they do not fight in the line, they are the first in pursuit of 
him, and ‘the last in desisting from it. ‘They performed wonders in Iialy, 
uader the command of Sawarrow, who knew better than any other Rus. 
sian general how to employ them to the best advantage.” 

The pamphlet appears to have been written in haste, as it exhibits se. 
veral grammatical inaccuracies. © ‘The ducre of gain, in the above quota. 
tion, is an unwarraatable expression: ducre and gain are synonimous 
terms: it should be the dusé ov desire of gain. 











EDUCATION. 


Letlers on Natural History; exhibiting a View of the Power, Wisdom, 
, and Goodness of the Detty, so eminently displaye din the Formation 
of the Universe, and various Relations of Utility, which inferior 
Beings have to the Haman Species. Calculated particularly for the 
Use of Schools, and young Persons in general of both Sexes; in 
order to impress their Minds with a just Idea of its great Author, 
Mlustrated by upwards of One Liundred engraved Subjects applicable 
to the Work. By John Bigland, Author of ‘ Letters on Universal 
History ;”? ** Letters.on the political Aspect of Europe,” &c. 12m. 

Pe. 464. 

WE are always pleased to find a man of real information, knowledge, 
aul -talents, combired with a religious and moral disposition, devoting 
some portion of his time and attention to the instruction of youth. That 
instruction is an Object of the greatest importance to society, ygt hasit 
been, too generally, considered as beneath the notice of men of high and 
useful attainments; we mean, the méde of conveying it through the me 
dium of books. 

** The Study of Nature,” says the author, in his Preface, ‘¢ is the 
basis of re ligion ; and in the primitive ages of the world, previous to the 
epoch of revelation, mankind had no other guide to direct them ef 
knowlcage 
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knowledge of the existence and attributes of the Deity, than the con- 
templation of his works. ‘These, indeed, exhibited such evident proofs 









































re of his power, his wisdom, and his goodness, as were sufficient to con- 
shat vince rational creatures that a self-existent and infinite Obing “ ay the * 
cd ggg Source and origin of alt existence. ‘This St. I aul $0 well understood, that 
theme he condemns the Gentiles, b CAUSE, after having recognised the Supreme : 
Hoy Being in the works of the creation, they negk cted to worship him, and ai 
ho considers them as inexcusable 5 ‘+ Because,” says he, ‘+ the invisible | 
» things of Him from the creation of the world are clear'y scen, being un- \ a. 
’ derstood by the things that are made, even his Eternal Power and God- % 
ion, beadl.” ae ye , 
tes A better motive for direeting the minds of yquth to the study of Natu- 
di ral Llistery could not be assigned. ‘The plan of the present work will : 
cur ME De best described in the author's own words. . : ae 
tha “ Uf this work had been designed for the use of those who make the 1 
my: Knowledge of natural history the principal object ot their pursuit, the a S 
pf Linnwan system would certainly have been adopted and strictly adhered : 
aly, ME 105: Ducat ts calculated for students of a different description: for those 
lens who, without having leisure to devote themselves wholly to the stuly of | 

this science, would not wish to be totally ignorant of the world in which 5 
oof they Mive, ‘lo instruct the youthful mind, in regard to the most impor- : 
te A Ot subjects of inquiry in the system of nature, is the avowed design of iy 
ow Me tis undertaking ; and, indeed, a volume of so smalla size cannot be a 


supposed to be intended for the use of the professed naturalist. Without, 
therefore, pretending to criticise the works of other writers ou this sub- 
=m ject, or to depreciate their merit, which in many is conspicuous, it wil 


ee 
not be amiss to say something of the manner in which it is here treated. af 
** In the first place, a view is given to the young student of the gran- 1 ot 
: ; y um 


deur of the universe, and of the structure of the solar system. Some of 
the most striking objects which this globe presents, such as seas, moun. 
fains, volcanoes, &c. are next brought forward to his inspection: lis at. 


% tention is then called to the winds, tides, exhalations, and other remark. 
EB able phenomena of the earth and the atmosphere ; and afterwards to the * 
or = ie ‘ . _ 
he | Principal nietals, tinerals, and other subterrancons productions. All Yt 
ie these being desertbed in a manner equally plain and concise, a sketch is at 
rs given of the beauties aud tility ol vegetation - and a general view ol the as 
k ihanimate creation being thus exhibited, the transition is made to animated ) ine 
J nature, Which, as it is to youth the most entertaining branch of natural a 
z history, occupies the greater part of the work. The most striking and a 
lateresting objects of the animal kingdom are delineated; the creatures 
which are pecaiiarly curious in their conformation or habits, and especi- . 
h ally those which are most formidable or most beneficial to man, are parti- | 
£ Culariy selected and described. ‘Those of genera! utility, or the greatest ae 
t commercial importance, and those, which fr. quently occur in conversation 
t or reading, in the relations of travellers, and in the sacred or classical writ- 
g3, are considered as the most interesting subjects of investigation.” 
; in this arrangement the author has displayed great judgment; as, in. 
deed, he has in the execution of the work. But judgment is not the only 
=! 00d Quality which he has manifested in the performance of his (ask: for 
. — — no opportunity to escape hin of Liending religious antl 
essons with his instructions. He has adopted the epistolary 


form, 
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form, in preference to all others, as he thinks ii is calculated to introg 
his subjects in a more agreeable and impressive manner ; and, at the « 
time, to give the young student some notion of the art of Letter-writj 
Mr. Bigland deserves the highest praise for the total exclusion of al); 
delicate expressions; and, indeed, of every thing which could havey 
most remote tendency to contaminate the youthful mind, from his wor 
and the more so, as works of this description are generally objection 
on the score of indclicacy. His letters, therefore, may, with gr 
safety, and with a certainty of affording much valuable instruction, 
put into the hands of youth of both sexes. Having said thus, we shy 
exhibit a specimen of his style and of his mauner of drawing useful ay 
important deductions from his lessons, from his concluding letter. Ty 
Passage, too, is valuable on another account, as it contains SUINE Ven 
just reflections on the treatment of the brute creation, 

*¢ We are now come to the conclusion of our survey of the wondectoy 
works of the Deity displayed in the stupendous system of nature; and! 
am fully persuaded that you, as well as myselt, will refwctantly take 
Jeave of so beautiful, so variegated, and so maynilicent a view. Abth 
close of our excursions, however, let us nut have te reproach oursely 
with having usclesslv rambled through the immense fields 6. creation 
The object of all physical research eught to be moral and intellectual m 
provement; and indeed the study of nature, exaltiny our admiration, i 
peculiarly adapted to inflame our love for the architect of the univers, 
the self-existent author of all existence. Our love of the Creator cam 
not, however, be more appropriately displayed, than by the exercise d 
universal benevolence towards his creatures. This important moral truth 
I have every where endeavoured to inculcate; and let it, my dear Sir, b 
impressed on your mind, and hept in your memory, that 


eé 





~— the peor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal suilering feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 


‘© This efusion of poetry speaks no other language than that of aren 
rate philosophy ; for there is every reason to believe, that the sensationy 
of many of the most diminutive insects are as exquisite, and, consequent 
ly, their sufferings as acute as those of larger anijaals. ‘The writhings of 
the poor worm, on which we accidentally tread, evidently show the 
pangs which it feels, shock the heart that is endowed with sensibility, 
and force it to lament the step which fortuitously caused these sufferings 
Horrible, however, to relate, parents too frequently indulge their chil 
dren in the wanton sport of torturing poor insects in a manuer at whic 
humanity must shudder. Although this horrid propensity may, at tha 
early period of life, be attributed to want of rellection, yet, i indulged, 
it may scttle into a habit of cruelty, and render their bearts callous wl 
only to the suflerings of the brute creation, but to thove of their own 
species. A parent, indeed, who encourages his child to torture a pool 
helpless insect, ought not to wonder if he afterward sev him a murderet 
of his fellow-creatare, which will very probably be the case, untess a wat! 
of courage, strength, or opportunity, prevent the exercise of his cruelty; 
or the terrific dread of the gallows restrain his hands. 
os What 
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education. 1607 
‘¢ What more advance can mortals make in sin, 
So near perfection who with blood begin <”’ DRYDEN. 


6 The supreme court of judicature at Athens, to its eternal credit, 

ynished a boy for putting out the eyes of a poor bird that unfortunately 
fell into his savage hands ; and parents and masters should never over- 
jook an act of cruelty towards any thing that is endowed with life and 
sensation, however minute and contemptible it may seem. No creature 
is mean Or insignificant in the eyes of the universal Parent, the Creator 
of all beings : 

‘¢ With Him no high nor low, no great nor small, 

He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all.”’ 


“ Yes, my dear Sir, great and little, important and mean, are rela- 
tive terms, and distinctions of our own, which have no existence in the 
all.comprising view of the Creater and Governor of the universe. 

‘‘ The consideration that ali the felicity of animals is confined to the 
short period of the present life, without any hope or compensation in a 
future state of existence, ought to be an additional inducement to treat 
them with compassion. We ought to imagine every inoffensive animal 
which our wanton cruelty would deprive of existence, addressing us ia 
the mouse’s atlecting petition : 

‘+ But if this transient gleam of light 
Be all of life we share, 

tet pity plead within thy breast 
This little all to spare.” 

“ These moral sentiments, so strongly inculcated by reason, are de- 
tidedly corroberated by Religion, sanctified by Scripture, and impressed 
by the discourses of Him from whom all Scripture derives its authority, 
and all true Religion its origin. ‘The Redeemer of mankind reminds us 
that his Heavenly Father takes care to feed the ravens, and that the spar- 
rows are not overlooked in the universality of Elis providence; which is 
suflicient to convince us that we cannot, without offering a gross insult to 
the Creator and Sovereign of the world, wantonly ill-treat any of Lis 
creatures, all of which are objects of His parental solicitude, 

“© In the system of nature, it is ordained by an arrangement, for 
which you will recollect the reasons already assigned, that animals should 
be conducive to the support of ove another, and that all of them should 
be subservient to the interests of man, orat least subject to his reasonable 
will, although not to his wanton cruelty. When, therefore, we are 
obliged to kill any of them for our food, or to destroy for our safety such 
as are noxious, we ought to dispatch them expeditiously, and to render 


ia) 
the pang of death as short and easy as possible.” 


The Manual of Youth. Containing, 1. Sixty Fables, French and Eng- 
fish, ornamented with One Hundred and Twenty Cuts, representing 
the Subjects ef the Fables in the French Part ; and furnishing, tn the 
English Part, aSerics of Elementary Lessons in the several Styles 
of Drawing. 2 Remarks on Rhetoric, with various Examples on 
the diferent Styles, Figures, und Tones. 3. A large Collection of 

Rutracts, in Prose and Verse, selected from the most approved Au. 

thers, 
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thors, English aad French.. By J. Quesseau, A. M. 
83. Symonds. 1507. 


2 | . ) ' 
12mo.’ Pe. 49 


IT was certainly a new thought, to combine a drarcing-boak with, 
French Grammar. and a Treatise on Rhetoric; and one which coy 
only be expected from the inventive fertility of a hrenchman’s brains. Buy 
putting the Elementary Lessons of Drawing out of the question, whig 
lessons con-ist in a nomber of indifferent wood-cuts, this Manual may 
serve as an useful school-book, for boys learning the French language, 
Several of the Fables, Monsieur Ouesseau informs us, ** are founded 
on what are commonly called Vsop’s Fables; but they have been treated 
ina manner which emboldens the editer to assert, that he has borrowed 
scarcely more than their tiles.” To this we answer, fant pis. What he 
means by Fables, which are commonly called Asop’s Fables, we are at 
aloss to conjecture; are they nof the Fables of sop? As for the at. 
tempt to give the world an dmprovement of Msop’s Fables, it ought to 
receive praise for its boldness, whatever censuce it may extort for it 
presumption. For our part, we confess, we are humble enough to be 
gatistied with these apologues; the wisdom and ingenutty of which, the 


wisest of the ancient Grecks were nt 
¢aused equal admiration from all pitied ages to the present times, 
Nor has the specimen which M. OQuesseau has afforded us of his skillin 
the composition of Fables, in the least disposed us to accept him as an 
adequate substitute for the Grecian Fabulist. Twoof the Fables, in this 
book, are his own. The Vireo Rose Trees, and the Tlawk and the 
Pigeons. In the former we are presented with a dialogue between the 
Rose Trees and the Gardener; one of the Rose Trees submits to the pain 
of pruning, from a conviction of its tendency to do it good; the other, 
obstinate and perverse, resists the eilorts of the Gardener, and r-mains 
unpeuned. Phe consequence is, that in the Spring, the first bore abund. 
ance of Roses, and was an object of admiration to the whole village; 
while the last, beg Ame .”” yellow, 
sery; and they were 


t ashamed to atime. and wh ch ‘has 


withered, dying with shame and mi- 
obliged to pluck it up and throw it on a dunghill, 
The moral of this fable is obtions enough, that boys should submit to 
correctior Msop (barring the gift of reflection 
,) never outraged nature; he was 


tor their own good; but 
and speeci, &c, to his birds and bea 
always consistent ; 
2 llurist te know, that aithough a rose tree which is p:uned will bear 
ware Jowers, and make stronger shoots, than one which is not pruned, 
yet tho neglect to prune it will not occasion it to Wither and die. In the 
other fable he teansiates ** s’abbat tit doucement;” ** stooped softly,” it 
should be abe h vey: (J M4 ntly round.’ 

‘The Remarks on nt opéty are short, single, and easily understood ; 
and the examples are ue ptadinte Phe Extracts are very judiciously 
seleoted. We sippose they are intended to exercise the student in the 
necessary art of tran-lation. 


vy, : ’ . , _* ¥ * 

Edy { sft f iD rererces on tire Latin Grammar. nN Teco Parts. ty the 
Rev Will paa . > 6) , 
ecv. Villian Johns. Smo rp, 5O Lon. 


MR. Johas has Nad th 
writers, of submitting his-ryles to the test of experience, 
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ulvantagea, which is possess ad but by few 
lic is humble 
iit 


not so M. d’Quesseau ; forit requires not the skill of 
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in his claims, but, as is often the case with genuine humility, meritorious 
in his eflorts. tle expresses a hope, that his book * will be found of some 
uiility in imtiattag boys into the ety mological part of Latin Grammar ; 
in which they ought to be well versed, before they attempt to write con- 
structional exercises.”” We are persuaded that it will prove of great 
utility in facilitating the attainment of this elementary knowledge; and 
be the means of saving considerable trouble, as well to the masters as te 
the boys. 


The History of Mary Westley; or, The Warning. 24mo. Pp. 40. 
tlatchard. 15806. 


THIS is a well-told tale, replete with natural incidents, containing 
many just and useiul retiections, and conveying an exceilent moral. If 
is intended chiefly for the instruction of females in the lower classes of 
life, who, we are sorry to say, stand most woefclly in need of such in, 
straction; and we hope that the opulent will be induced to purchase it, 
and to distribute it as-extensively as possible. The story is that of the 
daughter of poor but honest parents, having a family of ten children, 
who goes to service. idler mistress, a worthy woman, ‘takes pains to 
inprove her naturally good disposition, by supplying her with a Bible, 
and other religious books, and by giving hee much salutary instruc. 
tion. During the absence of her mistress, however, Mary is persuaded 
by her fellow servant to go to the air; all her good resolutions fai} 
her; she is tempted, and falls. Repentance follows, but she refuses to 
marry her seducer till convinced that he also has repented. The remarks 
int*r-persed throughout this little narrative, are greatly superior to those 
generally found in similar publicati ns. The subject of bribing children 
to perform their duty, allords the intelligent author an opportunity to im. 
press the following lesson on the minds of his readers : 

* Phough we must not always look for rewards when we do right, 
but do it because it is our duty : yet sometimes it does happen, thata 
good action is made the means, through God's providence, of bringing 
us the thing we wish.” 

When a man has seduceda woman, he is gencrally led to suppose, that, 
by marrying her, he not only makes her ample satisfaction, but makes 
ainple atonement to his offended God for the sin which he has committed ; 
or, rather, thinks that he has committed no sin at all. Not so the 
heroine of this tale. whose conceptions of right and wrong, of virtue and 
vice, it would be well for the debanchees and their victims, for the adul. 
ferers and adulteresses, in higher life, to adopt. °¢ Mary thought very 
justly, that though the world thinks a woman who has forfered her chas. 
lity, may recover hor character by marrying her seducer, she is not less 
a sinner in the eve of God, and by marrying an-‘unprincipled man she 
might be led into other crimes.” A woeful instance has recently occurred 
in hich life to exemplify the justice of this lesson. A young woman of 
£000 family gave her hand to ove man while her affections were bestowed 
onanother. In this she was guiliy of the worst specis of perjury and 
of prostitution. ‘The parents, who urged her to marry, - were highly 
Criuinal, and morally reprekensibie for all her subseyuent sins. The 
han 
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170 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


man too who took her knew that he had‘not her heart, and was there. 
fore a brute of the worst description. After her marriage, she met wit) 
her first lover, who seduced her. A divorce ensued; she married her 
sedacer, and she has since left him to commit adultery with another. If 
any of the parties were possessed of feeling, they would experience a just, 
thongh not an adequate, puni-hment: at all events, this fact shows the 
danger of marrying an tuprincipled man, and being thereby led into other 
crimes ; and the equa! danger of marrying an unprincipled woman, 


The Pantheon, or ancient History of the Gods of Greece and Rome, 
tor the Use of Schools, and young Persons of both Sexes. By BA. 
ward Baldwin, Fxg. 12mo. Pr. 260. 6s. Hodgkins. 1806. 


THE utility of a work of this kind cannot be disputed; the Heathen 
Gods are so interwoven with every species of poetry, that, without some 
knowledge of them, it is impossible to understand many a common song; 
but the adventures ot these imaginary deities a¥e so replete with impurity 
and immorality, that it requires no Common care in a writer to render 
an account of thew lit for the perusal of young persons. I[t is also of 
great consequence not to lead them astray by false represe ntations of the 
influence of the religion of antiquity on the moral conduct of life. - On 
this the author makes the following observation ; 

‘© By the word God, [ need not tell you that we understand a power. 
ful being, whom we cannot see, but who nevertheless is continually inter- 
fering with our concerns, bestowing upon us the various blessings of life, 
and sometimes punishing us for our faults, 

‘© When the thoughts o men are turned to invisible beings who hare 
power to benelit or hurt them, they unavoidably become anxious to ob- 
taiu their favour. 

*¢ ‘The opinion which different nations entertain concerning the natures 
and characters of their gods, constitutes their speculative religion ; the 
means they employ to obtain the favour of these beings, constitute their 
practical religion or worship. 

** To obtain the favour of the gods, the Greeks built temples, or edi- 
fices, to which they resorted at stated times, when they designed to recol- 
lect with reverence the characters and powers of their gods. 

*¢ In these temples they placed statues of the gods, that, by the sight 
of them, their fanc v might be awakened, and their minds held attentive. 

** In these tem ples they ulso offeres! sacritices ; that is, killed some of 
the most beautiful of their animals, and presented the first fruits of the 
earth, with costly gums and odours, in honour of their gods, 

a In the temple, and ordinarily immediately before the statue of the 
god, was placed an altar, that is, for the most part a square pillar, of 
stone, of inconsiderable height, but much greater bigness, upon the top 
of which they lighted. a fire, and burned the fruits of the earth, and 
certain parts of the animals which they sacrificed, with costly gums aud 
odours. 

‘* For the due performance of these sacrifices there was a body of men 
called priests, who were clothed in white and other appropriate vestments, 
aud were regarded by the people with peculiar veneration,” 
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Common readers lie under a great disadvantage when they come to 
the history of the gods of Greece and Rome: in poems and songs, such 
as are now written, Mars, and Venus, and dimpling Cupids, and jolly 
Bacchus, make so trivial a figure, that it is with difficulty we can be 
brought to think of them seriously, as the elements of a national reli- 
gion: gods whuse worship is obsolete, are like kings in exile, and excite 
very different emotions, from what they did when they were carried iv 
state, and surrounded with a regiment of guards. 

“ That you may have a due conception of the seriousness and sincerily 
of the religion of the Grecks and Romans, it is proper [ should tell yod 
that Machiavel, the famous Ltalian political writer, ascribes the long 
course of the Roman prosperity in the first place to their religion; and he 
affirms, that ‘ for several ages, the fear of God was never more conspicu- 
ous than in that republic:’ and Cicero, the great Roman orator, gives it 
as his opinion, that * the Spaniards in numbers, the Gauls in bodily 
strength, the Carthagenians in subtlety, and the Greeks in genius, had 
exceeded his countrymen; but that there was one thing in which the 
Romans went beyond all the nations of the earth, and that was, in piety, 
and religion, and a deep habitual persuasion that all human concerns are 
regulated by the disposal and providence of the immortal gods.’ ” 

This, in the first place, is an culogium on idolatry, and attributes much 
good tu an institution which is forbidden by a commandment of the Al- 
mighty, under the express penalty of his heavy displeasure; and, if we 
belicve in the divine oracles of God, we ought rather to impute the fall of 
the Romans to their veneration for these idolatrons ceremonies, than im- 
pute with Machiavel their long successes to it. And the words of Cicero 
are obviously the words of a hypocrite; for though from the light of his 
own reason, and the writings of Plato, who scems to have caught some 
faint ray of divine truth, he was at least inclined to believe in a state of 
future retribution, it is obvious from many of his works, that he was 
not sincere in the belief of the idolatrous religion of his country. 

Surely the loves of the Gods should not be detailed, as they are in 
Chapter xxiii, in a work like this; and the fable of Cupid and Psyche, 
which is an imitation of the sacred account of the fall of man, and is not 
mentioned by any classical author, might have been omitted. ‘The author 
might also well have spared his trouble in representing ail the gods of 
Homer as allegorical personages, that being long ago given up by alt 
soher critics. 

some knowlecse of the heathen mythology, as we have already ob- 
served, is a necessary part of the education of those who are not to pursue 
classical studies, where they wil! be acquired of course ; but the mind of 
the pupil should be continually impressed with the idea of its falsehood 
and absurdity ; and be shown, that many of the fables, such, for instance, 
as the war of the Titans, and Deucalion’s fiood, are gross corruptions 
> Scripture history, which is surprizingly left quite unnoticed by Mr. 

aldwin. 
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Anatomical Examinations, .A complete Series of Anatomical Questions, 
with Answers. The Answers arranged so. as to form an cleuentary 
System of Anatomy, and intended as preparatary to Exqninations at 
Surgeons’ Hall. Vo which are anneved Tables of the Bones, Muscles, 
and Aricrics. 12mo. 2 vol. Pr. 575. 10s, Gd. Highley, Lop. 
don; Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 1807. 


THESE examinations form a most wseful vade-mecum for the medical 
student, whom it cannot fatl materially to assist in the pursuit of his 
studies. But the ase of them caanot be better explained than by the very 
intelligent author's own words. 

** Anatomy must be learntin the dissecting-room: it is only there, 
aided by comp. tent teachers. that the student can acquire such informa. 
tien in this branch of his studies as will be practically useful to him. But 
in this pursuit the memory may receive great and important assistance 
from a short and elear account of the various parts of the body, to whieh 
the Jearner may refer, when the teacher is absent, or when alone he me. 
ditates on the subject of his labours. His memory may he further most 
usefully exercised by questions well adapted to ‘the subject ; they will 
lead him to form a just estimate of his acquirements and deficiencies, and 
this practice will give him a familiarity with examinations, the w ant of 

which offea embarrasses those, who present themselves before the college 

of Surgeons. 

** With a view to afford the anatomical student this species of assist. 
ance, the following work has been composed. 

‘* ‘The first part contains a complete and systematic series of examina- 
tions, where numerical arrangement will render it easy to refer to the re- 
spective answers in the second part. 

** The second part is an elementary system of Anatomy, which may be 
read and consulted without any regard to the numerical relerences to the 
first. 

The conception of this plan of elementary instruction is ingenions ; and 
the author is entitled to great credit for the correctness which is visible m 
ifs eXeculion, 


44 Practical Treatise on the superior F jicacy of Stizolobium or Cowhage, 
(the Dolichos prarvicns of Linnwus,) internally administered in 
Diseases occasioned by Worms ; wherein are exhibited a cancise 
Statement of the Symptoms of the Disease. and the Unei réigintyof most 
Other dermijuges now in Ure. Teo which ave added seme other indige- 
nous Anthelmintics of the West Indics; and several Cases not pub 
dished in any of the farmer Editions. By William Chamberlaine, 
sag of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, Ac. 12mo. 


Pr. iSh Highley. 


THE chief oliect of this treatise is to recommend the use of Cowhage 
in the cure af [J orm; thoug! ible portion of it is allotted 
Lo 
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to a general description of the different kinds of Worms, ani of.ihe well- 
known symptoms of the disorders which they produce, The author re- 
commends the Cowhage to be exhibited in ‘the form of an electhary. It 
js frequently used in the Kast and West Indies; and respectable testimo- 
nials are adduced in proof of its safely aud eflcacy.. Cowhage is admitted 
in the Edinburgh Pharmacopaia. 
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Poems to Thespia’ By 1. Déownman, MVD. 8vo. Pr. 106, True 


man and’ Son, xeter > and Cadell and Davies, London. 


TRUE to his Thespityas,Vetrarcate his Laura, Dr. Downman’s mu-e 
isthe very mirror of Courtenay. Iter strains, however, are not to be 
censured for monotony, nor rejected!for daulness 3 nor ave they disgraced. 
by those merctricious ornaments, and by that gaudy tinsel, thé frippery 
of the Della Crusca school, which betray a poverty of theugltt, aad a 
sterility of sense. . ‘They are, en the contrary, plain, simple. and un- 
affected; breathing the language of pure atiection, without sacrilicing 
sense to sound. We shall select two specimens, in proof of the justice 
of our opinion. 


‘* J was.not form'd for glory’s arduous ways, 
To toil with Science in her ample reign, 
‘To bask in proud ambiiion’s.golden rays, 
Or view with dauntless eye the carnag’d plain. 


To some, Hea’ wills the sctnés of public tife, _, 
As party bids assittuousty to niove 3 ‘>’ er mie “Y 
‘Yo others, Clamorar and forensie strife— 
‘To me, a mind, al! indvlencé and love. 


Unhappiness and care to.Kings I give, 
Expos’d they stand to dvery stormy gale 5 
On yonder hill’s green side seeure I tive, 
Or haSte with pliant footstep down the yale. > 2. 


Enongh for me to join my Thespia there; 
Arm lock’d in arm through shady woods to, roqam,; 
‘To tread UNCONSCLOUS, lost iu rapt yee dear, 
Nor gain till latest eve our distant home. 


With her on turf, or mossy bank recline, .  , 
At her command invoke the artless m Use’, C4 
Hler anaverted cheek oft press to mine, | 
Or, as she smiles, my inmost’soul efluse. \ 


Sach were the strains, which in the jocund prime 
Of years, when fancy takes delight to dream, 
{ sung, nor spent a thought on future tine, 
Where rural Alpheus winds his scanty stream, 


J sung, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


I sung, each object pleas'd my partial sight, 
The eddying rivulet, the new-shorn flock, 
The meads with varied flowers of lustre bright, 
The verdant hillock, and the barren rock. 


Yet, tho’ by kindest nature form'd, to stray 
The sweet oblivious haunts of peace aloug, 
Fate's tyrant voice, and unrelenting sway 
Urge my slow step to join the bustling throng. 


Resistance fails, and while I turn my eves, 
To catch, ye well known Scenes! a parting view, 
Though 1 with unimagin’d fondness prize 
Your lawns, and fairy glades ; at once adieu ! 


But, oh, my Thespia! there the imperfect sound 
Remains suspended on my trembling tongue, 
Cold drops of limpid dew my brow surround, 
And every nerve and sinew is { are ] unstrung. 


Again reccive me to thy warm ewbrace ; 
Oh! were my bosom rivetted to thine! 
‘The pangs we feel, the future ills we trace, 
Nor language can express, nor thought divine.” 





‘¢ There are, who think mankind impell’d to rove, 
By nature, vagrant as the uncertain gale, 
Who laugh at vows of coustancy and love, 
As shadowy fictions, or a dotard’s tale. 


To these, my Thespia, silence is the best, 
The only answer can be justly given ; 
Let them enjoy their dull unmeaning jest ; 
Can creeping mis(s pollute the face of heaven ? 


They know not love, nor e’er his semblance knew; 
Intent on vulgar sources of delight, 
Reason and truth elnde their grosser view, 
Clad in unborrow'd lustre, mildly bright. 


In fashion’s bowers they waste their transient day, 
And lest a gleam of sense might touch the soul, 
To ceaseless dissipation homage pay, 
And giddy, drain her various-mingled bow). 


For them let secret pity drop a tear, 
And nobly conscious of sublimer joys, 
Self-satisfied her happier fortune bear, 
And leave to change and vanity their toys. 















Poetry. 


Assur’d the darling object ne'er can tire, 
True love to each external good is blind, 
Fix'd is the wavering pinion of desire, 
‘Lhought answers thought, and mind embgsaces mind. 


Who judge like us, like us who feel, to those 
Cain wealth, or pomp, au added blessing give? 
Their teader sympathy more rooted grows, 

Till incmory fades, theit warm allecuons live. 


Them should a smiling progeny amuse, 
The infant race their mutual cares employ ; 
This gift should wisest Providence refuse, 
No pining discontent embitters joy. 


Nor time, nor adverse fortune can divide 
The attractive, firm, uninterrupted band, 
In strictest knot of cordial union tied, 
And safe frem every power, but death’s command.” 


Musical Dramas, with select Poems and Ballads. By John Rannie. 
12mo. Pe. 289. Allen. 


THE Dramas are, The Cot/age of the Cliffs, taken from the ancient 
Ballad of Gill Morrice, from which the tragedy of Douglas is also taken ; 


The Exiles ; The Deserted Tower, taken from an old song in Percy's: 


Collection, (as the other is,) called T'he Heir of Linne; The Convent, 
taken from Mr. Lewés’s Monk ; The Lowland Lassie, acted once fora 
benefit; and Jud, a sacred Drama in three parts. 

The dialogue of these Dramas is sometimes in prose, and sometimes in 
blank verse, according to the dignity of the persons, a practice which we 
shall not venture to condemn, as it is authorized by Shakspearc and all our 


earlier dramatic pocts; but why songs are inserted in pieces intended for: 


reading, and not for representation, we do not exactly sce. Songs in a 
Drama, to those who prefer sound to sense and interest, may be very agree- 
able; but they, undoubtedly, abridge the pleasure of those who come to the 
Theatre to be amused with interesting dialogne and situation, and pathe- 
tic or huméurous incidents ; and in Dramas that are performed, we should 
wish them to be printed, if it were not impossible to follow the singer, 
aud comprehend the words of, the air, if we bad vot them before dur eyes; 
but in Dramas intended for the closet,‘ they are merely excrescunces that 
disfigure the composition, ‘A oe . 

In the dialogue there is little either to praise or censure, and the Poems 
and Ballads partake of that quality which Horace declares to beinconsis- 
tent with the character, of potts. “We must, farther romark, that those 
parts of the Dramas wliich are-obviously blank verse, are printed as 
prose, 5 
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4 Charge delivered at the P) rémary Visitation of the Reverend the 
Arclides on of Sarath, on the 9th, 1Oth, Vth, and 12th of Sully, 
1805, By the Reverend Charles Daubany, Archdeacon of Sarum, 
Svo. Pp. 32. Rivinetons. 


WE know not by what accilint this excellent charge has remained s9 
long unnoticed. Lt contains a variety of truly apostolical injunctions, 
and displays all that sound and deep knowl “dge with which every former 
production of this venerable author abounds, He first notices on the 
origin OF the office of Archdeacon; then traces the use which it was 
destined to answer, aftd marks the-nerleet into whieh it-has fallen, through 
the relaxation of discipline, so remarkable in later times!) He next de. 
ane 's the features of the present ’age. ! 

The charaéter by which the preseut day. is distinguished, is a relaya. 

tion of religious sentiment, which has generated more or less a liceuce of 
opinion inimical to ¢ Sailing establisliments, by incaleating on the mind of 
the i inslividual a dangerous belie fy that ig own private uc ti ons, however 
inpeef eetly formed, provided they ar » sincere ly maintained, are to con. 
stitute the Standatd for his own actions. This principle, which supersedes 
the ckp ‘rience of all ages, andthe wisdom of every jbumap tystitaston, 
thougl inadmissilde nnder, because incompatible with, amy civil govern 
went, is still considered to be a prince tiple which may be sately exercised 
without controul in the ailuies gf religion. : 

‘+ [tis not my present business io mark the line within whioh this. prin 
ciple of private judgment way be exercised; bat, after. adverting ty jit 
present prevailing juiluence, in the peoduction of an almost. tytal indil. 
ference with respect to all modes of worship, to. point out, consistyady, 
with my daty, the means best calculated to counteract the evil, to which 

it too generally leads,” 

Those means, then, this pious labourer,in the Lord’s vineyard pros 
ceeds to indicate ; and endcavours to enforce the adoption of them; for 
truly dogs Sonat of the evil ** whether the cause from, hich it springs 
be ad mitted or not, the obvious suggestion of sou .d wisdom will be, that 
the best antidate against it should -be timely provided.” The eitect to be 
expected from the alarming separation from our Church, should it be car 
ried'{o that extent which present apyearances almost justify Us i appres 
hending, must, be the ultimate destruction of our establishiugut. For 
should the time ever arrive, whigh God forbid, when the dumber of Chris- 
tians without the walls of the Church shall exceed in any degree that of 
those assembled within them: the ground of public op: top on eb ich every 
establishment, as such, stands belug milllrafen, | see nothing, according 
to the general course of things, that can prevent its falling to the ground, 
In this vie w of our subject, the langu age of the wise Cato becomes most 
applicable to the situation in which we Misiste ‘rs of the Church are at this 
tine placed,—** Hoc uisi provideris ne accidat, ubi evenerit, (rustra judi- 
cia implores.” 

Mr 
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Mr. D. disclaims all intention of introducing this subject for the pur- 

se of creating slarm ; but asserts, that the prophecies of the New Tes- 
tament justify the expectation of perilous times in the daéfer davs; and 
thinks that the signs of the present are such as to create an apprelicnsion 
that those days are come. He considers the alledged grounis of separa. 
tion from the Church, hy the larger description of Schismatics, which 
are not objections to its fundamental! doctrines, nor even to its forms and 
ceremonies; but, forsooth! to the énsuffictency of its Ministers. 

«“ Now, were this complaint brought forward only by ignorant irregu- 
lar preachers, with the view of securing to themselves a more numerous 
copgregation, by a studied depreciation of the labours and qualifications 
of the established Minister; though in such case, so far as the complaint 
might operate on the public mind, it would be by no means to be disre- 
garded ; yet, when it is considered as occasionally proceeding from those 
who are not only qualified to form a more correct judgment on this head, 
but who would moreover be thought to be well-affected to our establish. 
ment; it constiftites a compliint, which chajienges the most serious atten. 
tion. And although general charges are rarely the product of candid or 
jadicious minds, and. in this case, are much more readily brought than 
substantiated ; still, if they become personal charges, by being made to 
bear on the professional conduct of cach individual concerned in them, 
they may certainly be turned to profitable account. 

“ The charge generally brought against the present Ministers of the 
Church is, that the Gosrrr is not preached by them. It scarce need to 
be observed on this head, that, should that le the case, we may, Brethren, 
of all men, have the most serious responsibility to look forward to. But 
instead of dismissing this charge, as containing altogether notorious 
calumny, which, in most instances, we trust, we should be warranted in 
doing, let us admit it to be, in some dogree, well-founded ; if it be only 
for the sake of the advantage to be derived froma more diligent attention 
to those points of professional duty, in which it presumes us to have been 
wanting. It was the remark of a very sagacious writer, that ** the 
suceess of sects has, in general, been owing to thcir making greater pre- 
fences to purity and gospel perfection than the established Churches ; and 
to their both teaching and practising some necessary duties, which esta- 
blished Churches haye too much neglected in the corrupted state of Chris. 
tianity.” Should this remark apply in any degree to the present state of 
things in the Charch, the obvious inference fsom it will be, that even those 
who differ from us most, may, in some points, evhibit models not un- 
worthy of imitation; and therefore, althongh we cannot appcove their 
principles, we may still derive something from their condact. 

** And though T dare not absolutely say with a great authority, that 
were the common people nourished with the sincere mitk of the word 
by thair proper pastors, they would refyse a drink of doubtful quality 
mingled by a stfanger; or that, wader such circumstances, our churches 
Would be thronged, while the walls of the Conventicle would be deserted ;’ 
because, alas! in the disgraceful annals of modern itinerancy, many 
Prools in point might, I fear, be brought against me; still I do not he- 
‘Hate to say, that no advantages of education, however on other accounts 
desirabte, will compensate for a radical defect in the discharge of our mi- 
Histerial office; and that even those * blue aproned mica,’ (as Bishop 

SO. €1V. VOL. XAVI. N Liall 
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Hall calls. them) ¢ who never knew any better school than their sho 
board,’ should they actually preach the truths of the Gospel, with why, 
ever inconsistent, offensive, and even blasphemous positions those tryty 
may be mixed, will not fail to draw away hearers from the most digniig 
and Jearned divines, who preach them not. For in this case, my Br, 
thren, we are concerned about essentials, which admit of no allernatiy. 
\hilst the public mind is become so estranged from that confident respec, 
which heretofore generally attached to the commission which we bea, 
that we must expect, at this time, to receive credit for nothing but fe 
the real intrinsic value, considered in the evangelical sense, of the dootrix 
we deliver.” 

This is trnly Christian advice; but we very much fear that the hig 
authority, here quoted, has draw a false conclusion from his premise. 
indeed our experieciice enables us to contradict the assertion ; for, ce. 
tain it is, that a wild enthusiast who does not preach the Gospel, ani 
whose harangues resemble more the ravings of a maniac, than the adme. 
nitions of a rational being, has sufficient influence over the multitude, » 
craw them from their Parochial Chorches; and this, not unfrequently, 
where no possible blame can attach to the Clergyman. 

The Archdeacon’s alvice, respecting the behaviour of a Clergyman, 
is so truly excellent, that we cannot forego the pleasure of tran. 
cribing it. 

** It is a remark not uncommonly made, that what may te done bys 
Christian without ofience, may also, without impropriety, be done bya 
Clergyman. But this remark is certainly founded in error ; an erro: 
which, in its application to our present subject, may be productive of 
must imporiant eilects. The example of the Clergy is at all times neces 
sary to enforce the precepts [which] they inculcate. A Minister of 
Christ, therefore, should abstain from apparent, no less than from positive 
evil; because his influence on the public mind should be preserved ina 
unimpaired a state as possible, Should therefore his indulgence in pw- 
suits and amusements, in themselves indifferent perhaps, when cons- 
de red with respect to others, tend in any degree to lessen that reverene: 
for his character, which is essential to the ctlectual discharge of his in- 
portant office ; should he not be able to restrain himself from temporary 
gratification that is to be enjoyed at such an expense, with what grace 
will he preach to othats the necessary practice of self-denial on still mor 
important oceasions? ‘To all such cases, the doctrine of expediency, 
the authority of St. Paul, strictly applies. For in matters which ma) 
affect the salvation of others, admitting that they are allowable in them- 
selves, the charity of our religion calls on us to respect even the scruples 
of our weake brethren. It is the position of St. Paul, that © when we 
sin against the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, we sin agains 
Christ.” 1 Cor. viit. 12. 

coW hen, tierefore, (to make use of the language of pions bi: .op 
Bull,) itis considered how many ways there be, whe ‘reby a man ma) in- 
volve himself in this guilt; as not only by an ‘openly vicious example, 
bat even by a less severe, prudent, and wary conversation ; not only by 
actions directly criminal, but by Jawful actions to weak brethren; no! 
only by a gross negligence and supine carelessness, but by every lesser 
remission of those degrees of zeal and diligence, which are requisite ins 
important 
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important an affair; in a word, by not doing all that lics within our 
ower to.save the souls committed to our c harge ; ; When we consider tals, 

no minister of Christ will dave to plead not gu: ‘ity before the great Judge 
of Heaven and Earth.” 

There never existed a greater necessity for impressing these truths on 
the minds of our Clergy, than at the present day ; not only on account 
of the inereased, and increasing number of enemies to the Church, but 
on account of the visible relaxation of discipline, and the consequent 
looseness and Icvity ofmanners. When we sec a Clergyman, by a shame. 
ful abuse of his talents, translating an immoral song into a dead language ; 
when we see him frequenting the haunts of fashion, parading the circles of 
the great, giving feasts and routs, and, in short, leading a worldly Life; 
we cease to, wonder at the contempt in which he is hol len, Amusements 
should be the recreation, and not the business, or the study of a clergy- 
man; aud he should be particularly select in the choice of them, He 
shoul, above all, be deeply impressed with the conviction, that the life 
of a Priest and that of a Man of the World, are utterly incompatible. 
—This charge reticcts great honour on the w orthy Archdeacon. to whose 
professional labours the public are iniinitely indebted for much valuable 
instruction, Calculated to make them ** wise unto Salvation.” 


et en 








REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


DR. PRIESTLEY’S LIFE AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


TO THE FDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 





SIR, 
THAT part of your Review which is alloted to strictures on the 
Reviewers, I haye always looked upon as one of the most use tal Por’ ns 
of your incomparable work. ‘Che animadversions on that here » but, 
alas! popular work, the Edinburgh Review, are highly pro per r ey Ne. 
cessary, in an age Mo inclined to heresy, both politic: it and religious, as 
the present. Permit me to add a few strictures ou two passages in, the 
last Number of that dangerous and deceitful work - In page 149, the 
following, passage from that atrocious work, the Life of De, P eatin : 
riz. (‘* L used to make no scruple of maintaining, that there is not only 
the most yirtue and happiness, but even the most true politen: 83 in the 
middle classes of life,”?) is quoted with approbation ; and not only 50, but 
it ig said to be the opinion of all the intelligent part of the Mippne class, 
al They even suspect that it has made some conyerts among the higher 
wah, We cannot sufficiently commend the modvsty with which they 
intimate wait suspicion that such an opinion is enfortained by some of the 
higher ranks, It cannot be supposed that ¢he7r associates are of a very 
elevated dese ription. They think fit, however, nofwithstanding their ob 
scurity, to tell the people of England, on the authority of the arch-fiend of 


eresy, and of their own potecompanions, (for suc wo sceppose they 
mean, when they talk of the intelligent in the middle perks.) not only 
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19 REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


that they are hanpier, not only (as has before been insolently said) thy 
they are more virtuous than their superiors, but even that they are mo 
polite than that part of mankind to which a celebrated orator has give 
the appellation of the Corinthian capital of civil society. [tis a lament, 
ble thing that there is no law which can reach the promulgators of sud 
opinions as these, so flattering to the levelling spirit which marks the pre, 
sent most degenerate age ; but on that very account it becomes the mor 
a duty to animadsert upon them with the utmost severity. The other 
passage, which it was my design to comment upon, is in page 202. | 
the Review of les Templiers, in which they dare to assert, asif it had bee 
a thing universally allowed, that it is not tor man fo punish heresy !! Hay 
not the wisdem of our ancestors then made laws against heresy ? and shall 
we presume to arraign them? Shall ordinary crimes meet with severe po. 
nishments, even in an age so dissolute as the present, and shall this great. 
est of all crimes go unpunished ¢ But it would be a waste of argument 
to reason with those who bold such notions ; to state them, is sufficient to 
expose their flagitious absurdity. Unwilling, therefore, to occupy ayy 
longer portion of your invaluable miscc]lany, 
1 remain yours, &c. 
ANTIUPRETICODEMOCRATICLS, 
~ + 


BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER’S THOUGIITS ON THE TRINITY, 
AND THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 


TO THE EDITORS. 


GENTLEMEN, Canterbury, Nov. 21, 1805. 

HAVING often thought your time well employed in reviewing the 
criticisms of other Reviewers, | beg leave to call your attention to the 
Monthly Review for October dast, wherein the Bishop ef Gloucester’s 
Thoughts on the Trinity are, I think, injudiciously and unjustifiably 
treated. I bave read Sherlock and Trap with great satisfaction, as. well 
as amore modern Publication, Jones’s.Catholic Doctrine of the ‘Trinity, 
These, and others, together with the above work of the Bishop, have con- 
vinced me that the Trinity in Unity is to be worsbipped. But our Re. 
viewer says, that the arguments of the learned Bishop are fallacious aud 
delusive;,iand though he allows,‘ we are enjoined Baptism in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” he adds, “ are they 
any where said to be three persons constituting one Godhead? that we 
have not Father, Sou, and Hloly Ghost, mentioned together, except in the 
baptismal ordinance, and in a Doxology or benediction at the end of one of 
St, Paul's Epistles. For 1 John v. 7, is now abandoned by all the learned 
as spurious.’ He then asserts, that our Saviour, after the miracles which 
he did upon earth, and foretelling his death and resurrection, did not, by 
his appearance again after death proye his nature, divine: notwithstand- 
ing our Saviour has said, when speaking of himself, 1 and my Father are 
one. And as to the Apostle’s Creed, he remarks, ** That map must be4 
keen discerucr of mysteries, who can, see the Trinity in this Creed ; which 
respects not the eterval generation of the Son, but merely the generatiod 
of Jesus Christ in the womb of Mary!” . For my own part, | always 
thought, that in repeating that Creed I declared my belief in os 
Fathet 
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Miscellaneous. 18] 


Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. I hope and trust that 
vou, or the very able, learned, and respectable Bishop himself, will soon 
takesuch notice of these aud other criticisms as they seem to me loudly to 
gall for; and am, Gentlemen, with great respect, 
Your most obedient Servant, ° 
‘FIDELIS. 


ee . ee 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW. 


SIR 

IN a criticism in the last Monthly Review on the Poems of a cer. 
tain"Miss Laura Sophia Temple, among several objectionable rhymes, we 
find break and wake objected to; how would this sagacious critic pro- 
nounce break 2? would he give the diphthong the same sound as it has in 
weak? and, on the same principle, would he call for a pound ot beef 
steeks at Dolly's? If we are to judge of rhymes by the eye, and not by 
the ear, as directed by general use, 

Quem penes arbitrium est ct jus et norma loquendi : 

then we may say that rough and dough are good rhymes, and blow and 








dough bad ones, fam, &c. 
A. B. 
‘ MISCELLANEOUS. 
ie 


THE PICTONIAN PROSECUTION. 


AFTER our concluding article on this topic was published, we learnt 
that the Privy Council had made a second Report, on the subject of the 
charges preferred jointly against Colonel Picton and Commedore Hood, 
by that wholesale accuser Mr. William Fullarton,F. R.S., highly honour- 
able to the parties accused. Any person, who had laboured through the 
ponderous productions of the accuser’s pen, would easily conceive What 
his feelings would be, on the total frustration of his projects, the failure 
of hit promises, and the disappointment of his hopes, But we are not 

tepared to say, whether he has ‘had again recourse to his prolific pen ; 

catse, if - he had, it is possible that the defarmity of its past! offsprin 
would deter any Printer from’ givitig birth to its new produce ; dough 
persons who could write a decent hand could certainly have been found 
in the neighbourhood of Hounslow, ’to transeribe what it might have 
been deemtd imprudent to print.—Be that as it may, some friend or pa- 
rasite of this worthy gentleman, has foutid meats t usher into the world 
(unknown, beyond afl question, to Mr. Fullarton,) the notable produc- 
ton of some prostitute mise, with a view, no doubt, to gratify those 
#maile propensities which arc go manifest in all his litorary progeny.— 
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It is to this production that a correspondent alludes in the follow), 
letter *. 


‘6 TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
** sin, 

fA SPECULATIVE observer presumes, with becoming defe,, 
ence, that itis indispensably incumbent upon Mr. Pullarton, FP. 1S... (the 
versatile pens of whose partizans are uo less prolitic, classically, in verse 
than his own is in prose, as is fully exemplified by Ads sopuistical produe 
tions in quarto, and ‘their satyrical cttasions in demi-folio, transmitted, 
most courteously, to the members of his Mojesty’s Privy Council,) une. 
quivocally to explain, in order to obviate unfavourable, insinuation 
and interpretations, by virtue of what private instructions he was ay. 
thorized to investigate, with the aid of his associates, the conduct of Co. 
Jonel Picton, retrospectively, during his administration at ‘Trinidad, 
having been superseded as governor, by the government being put in com. 
mission, and appointed a subordinate commissioner. Otherwise, it is con 
ceived, he cannot but subject himself to be considercd as an_ invidious, 
insidiuns accuser, or informer; nay, even supposed possibly to have been 
actuated by motives not very honourable, ariving from disappointment in 
his 





—_-—— 


* To some of the copies of this precious effusion, sent by pos? to dif. 
ferent noblemen, was prefixed the following elegant and charitable jou 
d’Esprit! Mais quel Esprit? L'Esprit de — Non ;—L’ Esprit de son 
Genie. le Diable! 

‘¢ The first petition laid upon the table of the House of Lords by Lord 


Walsingham had at the top of the list of names that of ‘THomas Picrtoy, | 


whose unprecedented crucltics have added tenfold miseries to the unhappy 
African captives, and call aloud upon a Brilish Parliament to put an end to 
this inhuman trathe, which under such British governors deluge our C0 
lonies with human blood.” 

So that Colonel Picton cannot, as the proprictor of a considerable es 
tate in Trinidad, which will not only be materially injured, but totally 
ruined, ty the abolition of the slave trade, (a measure by which real pus 
tice will be sacrificed at the shrine of spurious humanity, ) avail himself 
of the privilege of a British subject, and petition Parliament on a mater 
in which his own interest is most esscutially involved, without being liable 
to thuse dark and fiend-like attacks on his character. But such is the 
spirit whieh has marked all the proceedings against this gallant and wor 
thy offieer; who has had a crimmal inquiry and a criminal prosecaties 
hanging over his head for three years; during which time he has been held 
to cxeessive bail, no less'than Forty thousand Pounds, while. his absence 
from his colonial esiate, and his inability to follow his professional pu 
suits, together with the enormons expense of the prosccution, for having 
suffered his lenity to inflict a slight punishment where his justice should 
have consigned the thief to the gallows, must have impaired his fortune 
a very great degree. ‘There is no punishment which the law could inflict 
for any crime short of felony, so severe in its effects as that which has 
already been experienced by Colonel Picton, whose ianocence has bech 
proclaimed 
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erted views of emerging from indigence to affluence: for it ap- 
his conc nits ~ 
rs evident to demonstration, that no such power, or authority, was 
legally invested in him, as first commissioner, by the public and ate 
thenticated commission, under the Royal Sign-Manual. 
February 5, 1807. 


We, too, have been honoured with this production, v hich is a most 
malignant libel upon many leading members of tre Privy Council, who 
have attended the investigation of Mr. Fullarton’s charges. As we think 
nothing can mark, in such strong colours, the genuine spirit with which 
the prosecution, or rather persecution, of Colonel Picton, was under- 
taken and pursued, as the paper before us, we shall not scruple to re- 


print it. 


PHUILOGeVINDEX.” 


THE PICTON VEIL; 
Ohy 
THE HOOD OF WESTMINSTER. 


‘¢ See Grenvitie head the mighty traop 
Of legal Statesmen in a groupe ; 
Dinily he views them through his Glass *, 
And drills his followers as they pass. 
‘The outward vision (rue ’tis dark 
But had great justice’ vital spark 
Clear’d from dull mist the mental sight, 
His Conduct then, had stood the light. 
It bodes our country little good 
When murder’s cover’d by a dlood. 


And lo! where humbled in the dust 
Sits him, who holds the sacred trust, 





proclaimed by the decision of one of the most competent and most ho- 
nourable tribunals in the country, sanctioned too by the approbation of 
His Majesty! And who, and what is the man so used? As beave and as 
skilful an officer as any in his Majesty’s service ; one who has sécured the 
applause and esteem of some of the highest ornaments ‘of his profession ; 
aman, with a richly-endowed and highly-cultivated mind; of most en- 
larged and honourable sentiments; of mild and gentlemanly ‘manners ; 
ardent in his pursuits ; firm and resolute in the discharge of his duty; but 
humane, charitable, generous, and good! Such is the man whem Mr. 
William Fatlarton has dared, in his various memorials, to brand as a 
murderer, as an enemy to the hamamrace !!!—lLct this self-sufficient and 
foul-mouthed Scot learn, from one who espoused the cause of his oppo- 
nent solely from a regard to trath, and from a sense of justice, that while 
he would glory in the name, character, and qualities of Tuomas Pieron, 
not the wealth of /reland, nor even that of dJndia, could induce him to 
take those of Wintiam FoLLarton. 


* Lord Grenville wears spectacles.” 
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Miscellaneous. 
Keeper of Conscicuce to his King, 


Llis own seems lot, no power to sling 5 
Or it had whisper’d in his car: 
Will’t thou a murd'rer dare to clear 
And plead to the Great Judge of all 
That to obey proud Grenville’s call 
Justice and Mercy both niust fall. 

It bodes our country little good 
When murder’s cover’d by @ Hood. 


Next Etpon comes of palsied mind 
But half to good or ill inclin’d, 
Still not like Exskine did he yield, 
For three whole years he kept the field, 
Feebly held justice with @ straw 
Nor sanction'’d murder fy a law. 

It bodes our country little good 
When crimes are cover’d by a Hood. 


Sipmoutn, who at the Board presides, 


Ry Grenville’s Fiat he abides, 

The Doctor's conscience feels no Qualm 

An Opiate has procur’d a calm. 

Lis Grenville must the risk endure 

Should too much bleed require a cure, 
It bodes our country little good 

When murder’s cover’d by a Lood. 


ANstTRUTUER also must attend 


As Grenville’s and Lord /¥elleslcy’s friend, 


Hfis part to shelter eastern crimes, 
Guilt he won't see in western climes, 
His principles must meet the times. 
It bodes our country little good 
When murder’s cover’d by a Iood. 


Here follows a stiff legal plant 
Master of Rolls, Sin Wittiam Grand, 
Tn Politicks tho’ quite gar 
Ile, hapes to heal the recent scar 
If yielding now to the great flood. 

He helps to screen a man of blood 
Ta, measured words and accents slow 
He sets ai nought, sud scenes of woe. 

Jt bodes our country little gaod 

When murder’s cover'd by a Hood. 


See! Castrereacu with dauntless front 


Who in Hibernia bore the brunt 
Of focring. tortur ing without end. 
In soud etl’ as Pieton’s frie nd, 

No wonder he his voice iowa raise 
Jo sound aloud a murd’rer’s praise. 



















Miscellaneous. 


Tt bodes our country little good 
When crimes are cover’d by a Lluod. 


Recorded on the list of fame 
Spencer, high stood thy honour'd name 
Brought now to hide a culprit’s shame, 
Grenville has got thee joined with Anaves 
To turn free Britons into slaves 
Who under thee, once rul’d the waves. 

lt bodes our country little good 
When murder’s cover’d by @ Lood. 


Say Morra by what Ordinance 
Dost thou with visage black advance ? 
Tis fear has bound thee fast in chains, 
Leads thee to shroud the ghost of Haynes *, 
And with fresh guilt renew thy stains. 

It bodes the country little good 
When murder’s cover’d by a Hood. 


Winpuam, thy melaphysic mind 

That ¢urns and (wists, excuse can find, 

For Baiting Bulls ov human kind, 

Though great they call’d thee, yes, ‘tis fact, 

Now thou art dwindl’d down tenact 

Proud Grenville’s purpose, or the Training dct. 
[t bodes our country little good 

When murder’s cover’d by @ Loud. 


Oh! Furtarron the brave and good 
With noble firmness, thou withstood 
Torture and waste of human blood. 

Long may a God of mercy spare 
Thy life unto thy country’s prayer, 
’*Gainst tyrant foes to prove her shicld 
Hither 1x Councix or the field. 


The very malice of the Devil is here displayed ; whoever wrote it is 
nearly allied, in spirit, to the father of lies. Colonel Picton, against 
whom there is a criminal prosecution still pending, (carried on by Mr. 
Fullarton’s Attorney,) is called a murderer, and some of the highest and 
best characters in the kingdom are branded as partisans of murder! ‘The 
man who could write or circulate, or cause to be written or circulated, 
such a paper as this, under such circumstances, must have a heart as de- 
praved, corrupt, malignant, and wicked, asthe wretch who way-lays the 
unsuspecting traveller and stahs him in the dark. The allusion to the 
fxecution of the rebel Haynes, by command of Lord Rawdon, is rather 


_— 





* ’ ook ° . 
** Colonel Isaac Haynes, executed by Lord Rawdon, without trial, in 
merica.”? 
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unfortunate, though the motive of it be too obvious to escape notice, 
That transaction was highly honourable to that noble otheer, who eve 
was, and is, incapable of anv act incompatible with the finest feclings of 
honour, or the most rigid principles of justice. It is well Known tha 
Haynes had been taken prisoner, (and might, in the first instance, hare 
been executed asa rebel, ) and released on his parole; which he had, like 
numbers of his perf dious countrymen, most treacherously broken. His 
life therefore was doubly forfe ited ; and if Lord Rawdon had not made ay 
example of him, he would have been guilty of a gross breach of duty, 
The words printed in Italics, “ erecuted without trial,” are borrowed, 
no doubt, from Mr. Fullarton’s precious quartos of literary lumber; 
in w bah as our readers will recollect, the arch-accuser first expressly 
charges Colonel Picton with having executed persons without trial, and 
afierwards asserts, that he did not mean to say that any person had been 
executed without some kind of trial. Uf Mr. Fallarton had taken the 
trouble to question his friend General Maitland, who commanded at 
Saint Domingo in the last war, that officer would have convinced him, no 
doubt, of the necessity which sometimes exists, for a military commander 
to mike signal examples of severity, and to execute criminals without 
fread. Or, if he will seek for a less exceptionable example, he will find 
it in the conduct of that ever to be lamented officer Sik Ratrn Aprn. 
eroweit, Whose humanity no man will dare to impeach. The executions 
without tral in Trinidad were like those in America and the West Indies, 
acts of necessary severi(y, sanctioned by martial law, and prescribed by 
miliiary Duty. 

The idea that Lonny Spencer could join in any scheme for turning 
** frce Britons into slaves,” could never have entered the head of any 
hamen being, who knew any thing of the heart and miad of that worthy 
nobleman : which are calculated to do honour to any station in which it 
may ple ase his Sovereign to place him. aoe could auy one in whose bo- 
Bom Malice and disappointn vent did not quench every honest and honour. 
able feeling, so libel Lorn Casrurns MGA who is generally beloved in his 
native country, and who deserves to be beloved by all who hnow how to 
estimate the best qualities of human nature. But it were an endless, as 
indeed it isa superiiuous task, to point out all Me lying tnventions of 
this miserable Poctaster, whose finale, however, it must be admitted, is ad- 
mirable ; for there, after having condemned some of the best and most ho- 
notrable men, he, with perfect consistency,praises Mr. Fullarton, PRS. 
** Fullarton the brave and geod! !!!? Liisum tencatis amici? Net 
knowing what progress the little convicted thief and prostitute, the mu 
latto Louisa Calderon, has made under the tuition of the Honourable 
Mrs. Fuilarton, we cannot say wheiher she is yet capable of weaving such 
a black veil as that before us; it savours so much, however, of per cecuted 
treocence, that we are more disposed to assign the honour to her than to 
any one clse; indeed, it exhibits a kind of mudatio metre, neither one 
thing nor the other. neither poetry nor truth. 

It musi be observed, in cone! aston, that the Paper is published withont 
the necessary addition of the Printers nance and elace of abodc. This the 
dace imperatively requires ; but this the Poetaster p com ptorily forbade; 
butas we value the former rather more jhan the latte ry we here by promise A 
REWARD 
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gewanp oF Ten Guiyeis (to be paid by the Publisher of this work) to 
any person who will supply such legal p roof as shall be suflicieut to cons 
viet the Printer who has been guilty of such a breach of the law. 


— 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOITN SULLIVAN, 


SIR 
M EN who are conscious of having vulnerable points in their public 
characters, should be careful how they place themselves in situations that 
may lead to a retrospect of their past conduct. Well had it been for you, 
had you exercised this prudent caution, But in stepping forth to vindi- 
cate your fair fame, against the aspersions of Colonel Dr: aper, for the 
part which he charged you with having taken in the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings against Colone! Picton, you appear cither to have flattered 
yourself, that time had Kindly thrown the veil of oblivion over certain 
past transac omy Or arrogating that respect to ai thority which is due to 
virtue alone, to have thought that rebutiing the accusaiion by a positive 
aflidavit, stead at once pt = the cause, and 1a} your assailant at 
your feet. | 

In our endeavours to discover truth, respect to rank and station should 
not carry us so far as to make us lose sight of probabilify ; aud when 
affidavits of diferent persons stand in direct contradiction to cach other, 
we ought impartially to consider the motives and inierests of the respec- 
tive parties. Tlere, on one side, we lave De. Lynch swearing pos itively 
toafact, which you, on the other side, by your oath, As positively 
deny. He, totally unconnected, and even unacguainted, with cither 
Colonel Picton or Colonel Fullaraon, you the intimate and confidential 
friend of the latter. He, having no interest whatever in the question, 
charging you with insidious insinuations against the honour of an officer, 
Whose praises, both from his Sovereign a id his superiors in every depart. 
ment were then resounding in your ears ;* you, having every thing dear 
to 





* Evtract from Lord Hobart’s Letter to Colonel Picton, dutedk 
June 29, 1801. 


* The ability and zeal vou have uniformly shown in administering the 
affairs of the island of ‘I'rinidad, and the honourable testimony borne ‘to 
your condact by the commander in chicf of His Majesty’s forces it the 
Leeward and Windward Charibbee Islands, on every occasion, have t- 
duced his M: ajesty to appoi at you to the civil government of that valuable 
island; and } have the satisfaction of enclosing herewith your commission, 

and the instructions under His M ajesty” s Sigh manaal, for your guidance 
lu executing the datics of that office.” 


Another, dated July 9, 1802. 
(Communicating to him the determination of His Majesty’s ministers to 
put the government of the island into commission.) 
*“ The experience of your conduct, from the time the island was first 
placed 
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to man at stake, to vindicate yourself from this impatation. Your aff, 
davit. too, patting the proceedings in a shape which preciades all inquiry 
into the real facts or merits of the case. A civil action, in which a jast, 
fication wight have been pleaded, not a criminal information, which bay 
it altogether, is the mode ot prosecution to which a mind conscious of 
right, and aaajous for cumplete vindication, would naturally have bee 
expected to resort; for deceit may seck a covering, but truth goes naked 
aud without disguise. 

Wien conflicting testimonics are put into the opposite. scales of justice, 
the weight of character will incline the balance; and this reflection Jed 
me to inquire into your past conduct. Jad that been ever pure and 
noble, hada high sense of honour distinguished your career through life, 
had integrity stamped your conduct in evcry public situation, 1 shonld 
have declared it impossible that you could in this instance have acted s 
unlike yourself, aud at once have acquitted you of the imputation, 

‘fhe experience which Lt have had of mankind, has taught me to judge 
of men by their associates; and | confess, that on this principle, my ex. 
pectations of finding awy very immaculate character among those who 
honoured, Mr. Fullarton with their friendship and patronage, were not 
very sanguine. | gave the public the result of my first researches, (which 
fully justilted this sentiment,) in the history of your transactions with the 
ship Elizabeth; intimatiung my intention to resume the correspondence, 
when the trial of your criminal information against Colonel Draper should 
have takeu the seal off my lips. ‘Thus much, however, { may and will 
now stv, that, in my humble vpinion, no impartial man, who has attended 
to the conduct of Colonel Fullarton from his first arrival in Trinidad *, 

(eyea 


o-_ 





placed nader your charge, has induced Tlis Majesty ta sclect you as ong 
of the persous to whom this important trust shall be confided,” 


Another, dated July 19, 1802. 

* ‘The first official notification [have received of any dissatisfaction at 
your government, has been from yourself; and [ can only observe, that 
the zeal and ability you have uniformly shown ia maintaining the security 
aud tranguite of the island, during the very critical period of your 
command, would alone call upon me to receive auy accounts of that kind 
Wish the groacat circumspeetion,” 


Licutenant-General Grinfi td, Commander of the Forces in the West 
Indies, to Lord fobart, daied August 11, 1803. 

** Circumstances unexpecied by Colonel Picton, or by any other per- 
som, heve placed tim for a little time in a disagreeable situation ; but 
bam fully persuaded his general conduct has been such as will convince 
the workdof hes wert, and his fame will rise the higher for the unmerited 
penecution t onder which he now lubours.” 

* Ju toss Cham six weeks after his arrival, on the 12th of February; 
PROS, he made the followmy wotion in council: 

That trove be prodaced a certified statement of all the criminal pro- 
ceelings Which have taken place since ‘the compeucement of tho fate 
government; 
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(even as described by himself.) and noticed the various unguarded ad. 
missions in. his writings *, can otherwise than suspect that a plan was 
concerted against the honour of Colonel Picton; and that his colleague 
would not have acted as he did, unless he had been previously assured of 
powerful support and protection. 

In resuming my correspondence with you, I did intend, in the dise 
charge of my duty as a good subject, at ohce to have appealed fo those 
who preside over the atlairs of the state, whether a man who had de- 
meaned himself as you have done in your concern with the ship Elizabeth, 
was fit to hold any situation of public trust or emolument, or to be ad- 
wted into the councils of his Sovereign? The period for this appeal is 
not yet ripe; but the summary of your narrative of attested facts shall 
yot pass without immediate notice. 

Itis, I believe, the first instance on record, of any man_premising 
what he evidently meant as his vindication, with an absolute avowal of 
the whole offence of which he was accused: unqualificd too with one 
single sentiment of shame or contrition, but, urging, as his sole extenuation, 
that others were as bad as himself. Are vice and virtue then convertible 
terms? and does the former change its nature, and lose its turpitude, 
when sanctioned by example?) As Regulus justly says, in Metastasio, 

‘© Dunque wr delitto : 
Scusa e dell ‘ altro;’ I chi sara pid reo 
Se Pesempio e’ diseolpa? t 

You tell us, with all the sang froid imaginable, that ** in the year 
1772, the embarras-ed state of the company’s aflairs in Mugland having 
made them judge it expedient to limit the remittance through their tr casary 
toa very small amount, and at a very reduced exchange, the necessities 
of their numerous servants abroad compelled a very general recourse to 
foreigners ; and the French governors of Pondicherry and Chandenagore 
became the medium of British remittance between Lidia and Kurope, and 
continued to be so until 1775, when they fail din debt to Lritish subjects 
nearly one milion sterting : and that itis in evidence upon the records of the 
company, that your negot.ation with the French house of Admyrauld, 
relative to the ship Elizabeth, in which you ultimately became interested, 


a 
~ 





government; together with a list, specifying every individual, of what- 
ever country, colour, or condition, who has been imprisoned, banished, 
fettered, flogged, hanged, burned, or otherwise punished: also specify- 
ing the dates of their respective commitmenfs, tria's. sentence, periods, of 
confinement, punishments, and of all those who have died am prison.” 
Vide Colonel Fullarton’s Statement, &c. p. 44. . 

* * Nothing but indications of coinciding sentiments, on the part of 
Commodore Hood, could have encouraged me to undertake a lask so 
delicate and so arduous.” 

* From the moment of my first arrival in Trinidad, [T felt so much 
delicacy on the subject of the relative situation in which 1 was placed by 
superseding Governor Picton." Vide same work. 

+ Is then one crime an excuse fur another? who shall hereafter be 
guilty, jf example be a justification? 
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‘was concluded in September 1776 ; that it was undertaken solely 2izh, 





































" > " conc 
view to the remittance of property from India; and that the mode g HR pina 
remitting through foreigners had originated in a necessity which the eg, Mr. 


gency of the company’s affairs had imposed upon Act their servants.” his ¥ 

Now either these assertions are true, or they are false. If they an I sat: 
‘true, what a scene of iniquity is here disclosed! Peeulation and rapaciy HR this: 
carried on to suctr an extent, ‘by the servants of the Kast India Company, Tl 
that in three $ they lost near 2 million of money, illegally remited HR j rao 
through the channels of the governors of Pondicherry and Chandenagon I serio 
alone; exclusive of the remittances made through the medium of all the HP jn 
Danish, Swedish, and Dutch ‘settlements ; and those in British shiyy, Y 
which probably were as considerable as they thought they might deceuth HR gta 
acknowledge to be their honest earnings. _ Indeed, when it is recollected, HB imm 
that about the same period fortunes were made in India with such rap BE pame 
dity, that one of the company’s servants actually came home oue of th BF giver 
richest of the very rich men of the east, before even the return of th & this: 
ship in which he went out, we cannot wonder at the magnitude of thee BR yetm 
clandestine remittances through foreign and illicit;channels ; and may be Besit 
tempted to give more'credence to this part of your narrative, thani & prin 
consistent with the honour of the British name or nation. But if you HR ye. 
assertions are false, they arc the most andacious libel on the servants of IB indie 
the Kast India Company, that ever issued from the pen of any man who J pape 
laboured to degrade others toa level with himself; and they give every IB ont 
gentleman, whose character may be ailected by them, a right to call upon 1 ha 
you to except him by name from the slander. It would be but justicein B towi 
you, ‘to prove your assertions at the expense of the guilty alone, and bs 
exculpate the innocent, by printing a list of the names of the parties, and & orde 
the sum in which cach was interested, to the extent of nearly this million all ¢] 
of money ; so that the public may know the men, who thus violated ther JB irk 
duty to their employers, and infringed upon that charier which they J and 


had solemnly covenanted to preserve inviolate, : tive: 
Your connection with Messrs. Admyraulds does not appear to have mor: 
been so eutirely the resalt of accident, as you wish to have it understood. give 


Surely it would have been more desireable for you, in your improved Raven 
state of health, to have taken your passage for Kngland, where you men 


might have received the affectionate attentions of your relatives and Feb 
friends, than to throw yourself among strangers and foreigners., Even & tage 
if the climate of France had beeu recommended for your complaints, would s 
you not rather have flown to breathe the balmy air of Montpelicr, than than 
have staid among the pestiferous marshes of O:sient, had not consider whic 
ations of interest detained you there? You admit that the necessities of vi 
the company’s servants in India had compelled a very general recourse 0 Com 


foreigners ; and the failure of the French governors of Pondicherry and far f 
Chandernagore im 1775, would naturally lead them to look ont for new @ hava 






mediums of remittance in\1776. Is it uncharitable then to suppose, tha! the | 
you had been previously apprized of the secure channel which might be ing 
found for drawing your property from. India through Messrs. Admy- afte: 
raulds, and that your object in embarking for ’Orient was to make the from 
necessary arrangements in person with those gentlemen for so doing? Pon 
{t would seem too as if the way had been paved for this negotiation ; for East 
you only landed at Orient in August, aud you say it was ultimately mur 





concluded 
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concluded in. September. Indeed, Mr. Mowbray declared, in his exa. 
mination, taken at Madras, that your partner and fellow passenger, 
Mr. Whitehill, asserted his motive for taking a share in the ship to be, 
his wish to serve two French gentlemen, one ot whom was Captain Cros 
at; a pretty plain proof that they were not new acquaintances, and (hat 
this was no casual but a premeditated concern. 

Though you plead guilty to the charge of illicit trade, you take ex- 
{raordinary pains to ‘justify yourself from any imputation of a more 
serious nature, by stating a variety of circumstances which you say are 
jnevidenee'upon the records of the East India Company. 

- You first state, that “* the Llizabeth sailed from France in March 1777, 
ata period of profound peace,” which is not exactly in unison with what 
immediately follows, ‘* that she was destined for the most limited voyage, 
namely, ‘to the coust of Coromandel only, and. that express orders wore 
given forher being dispatched, at the latest, ia the spring of 1778.” Why 
this so limited destination? Why these express orders for her immediate 
return, unless some apprehension of hostilities then actually existed ? 
Besides, it appears-fr6m the examinations taken at Madras, that she was 
principally loaded: out with French troops, and military storcs for the 
ue of the French government. None of these circumstances , being 
indications of profownd peace, f was led to look over a file of news. 
papers, as’ being the best criterion of the impression which then prevailed 
on the public mind ; and taking up the Morning Post for the year 1777, 
{had got no farther than the 7th day of January, before I found the fel- 
lowing paragraph: - 

| & Extract of a letter from France, dated Dec. 28. ‘hey have given 
orders to arm all the ships in France, and to press all their seamen, in 
all their ports. ‘hey bave taken sixty at Calais, three hundred at Dun- 
kirk, and two hundred at Boulogne, besides numbers at the other ports ; 
and have given orders for taking thirty thousand boatmen on the diilerent 
tivers. Ail these preparations menace an approaching war; and the 
more so by a, letter shown at Calais from Paris, saving, orders are to be 
given for’ the land forces prepating by the Ist of January, and for 
augmenting the companies from one bandred and sixty to two hundred 
men cach. ‘Shey talk much of assisting the Americans by the tst of 
February, ‘The latter, by Dr. Franklin, have lately made very advau- 
tagecu proposals to france, which have been aceepted.” 

** Nothing shows clearer the apprehensions ministers have of a war, 
than the little time the Admiralty has given for the building of frigates, 
which are put ont to the merchants’ yards.” ) 

Whatever then may be in evidence apon the records of the Past fadia 
Company, it is in evidence upon ‘the records of the daily papers, (thet so 
far from this being a period of profound peace, France was making great 
naval and military preparations ; that her assisting the Americans was 
the subject of general expuctation, and, that Great Britain was increas. 
ing her navy with all possible expedition, ‘I'wo months more elapsed, 
after all these warnings, before the French armed ship biizabeth saited 
fom port POrient, loaded with French troops and military stores for 
ondicherry; and you; not only a British subject, but a servant of the 
East India Company, and then at home, with every opportunity of com- 
Municaling with Messrs. Admyraulds, still retained your interest with 
then 
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them as an owner of this ship. Had you no feelings of compunction? oy, 
confiding in the secresy and discretion of your associates, did you sayy 
yourself with the venerable abbot of Boccacio, when the frailty of by 
pature was at once assailed by temptation and opportunity, 


$§ Egli non sapra, persona mai, é 
Peccato celato ¢ mezo perdonato.” * 


You farther state, ‘‘ it is in evidence that the governor of Pondicher 
did, by an act of coercive authority, impress this ship, the Hlizabot, 
into the service of the French government ; in which sérvice she was hel 
by two succeeding acts of similar coercion, which acts placing her unde 
the immediate controul of the commander of the Pourvoyante friyat, 
unhappily occasioned her to be assisting to that frigate in the capture of 
the Osterley Indiaman,” | I entertain no doubt, but that such acts of the 
French governor did exist. They probably were suggested, as prudep 
tial expedicnts ; and from the good understanding that subsisted betwee 
him and your brother owner, Mr. Whitehill, then governor of Madras, 
were very easily procured, | But unless her going eu this ceuise had bees 
eco at Madras, in the expectation of hostilities taking place, 

ow came the Elizabeth to be furnished with intelligence of the preci 
period at which the British ships were to be dispatched, (as the French 
commodore boasted to Messrs, Parry and Barwell, was the case,) and 
with a set of British signals? ‘The examinations taken, by the Court of 
Inquiry at Madras, prove that no person but the Governor, or those to 
whom he gave his confidence, had access to the signals, or could give 
copies of them. . Indeed, thesuan who can profit by a ciime, is the mot 
likely man to commit it; and no other person was ever suspected, As 
far as that internal evidence, on which the truth of Divine Revelation itself 
rests, can impress conviction upon the human mind, these circumstances 
prove, that this cruize was planned at Madras, and that it owed its succes 
to the foulest treason. 

You then tell us, ‘it is also in evidence, that you continued in Ew 
rope from August 1776, until February 1781; that is, nearly two 
years subsequent to the unfortunate capture of the Osierley: and when 
you were informed by a Ictier of the 5th June 1780, that the house ol 
Adiny raulds had made a claim in favour of the ship Elizabeth to a share 
in the prizes, you did instantly, upon the receipt of the said letter, uk 
terly disclaim and renoujice all parucipation therein, and withdrew 5 ott 
self altogether from every concern with Messrs, Adinyraulds,”” In 
confirmation of the latter part of this statement, you subjoin the follow 
ing notarial atiestation, which I have, translated, as it contains matters 
not undeserving of notice, ‘* This day appeared before the undersigned, 
Counsellors and Notaries of the Chatellet at Paris, the Sieur Francois 
Gabriel Admyrauld, merchant, of Rochelle, but now residing at No. ly 
Rue St. Joseph, St. Eustache; who being desirous of doing homage @ 
truth, and of complying with the wish expressed by Mr. John Sullivad, 





—_—- 


* No one will ever know it, and the sin that is well concealed is half 
excused. 
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has declared and certified by these presents, that the said’ Mr. John Sul- 
livan, originally concerned with him this appearer, and the late Mr. Pierre 
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; Gabriel Admyrauld, his father, in fitting out the ship Elizabethy Captam 
Crozat, to trade in India, has reccived no share whatever of the prize 
money arisivg from the capture of the British ship Osterley, taken by 
the Pourvoyante frigate and the said ship Elizabeth; that as soon as Mr. 

if Sullivan was informed of this capture, and of the right which the owners 

i, of the Elizabeth had to share in it, he expressed himself to this appcarer 

Md and his father, joint owners of her, in a letter, dated the 20th of July 

le 1780, to the following effect: 

ey «‘ That however considerable his share of the prize-moncy might he, as 

of it was taken from his own nation, he could not reconcile it to himself to 

he B receive it; that rather than enrich hiinself by the misfortunes of his 

%» B countrymen, he would resign his share to the other Owners; that he 

a — desired at the same time to be no longer considered as having any concern 

8B inthe said ship, and requested us to release him from it, only requiring 

a ® the reimbursement of his advances with interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. 

* — perannum. That this proposal having been accepted, and carried into 

 & effect, purely and simply without any other advantage to Mr. John Sullivan, 

ch he thenceforth became a stranger to the said ship Elizabeth : had no longer 
al any claims upon, and really had no share, directly or indirectly, in the 
of & division made between the other owners of the proceeds of the said ship, 

0 ® nor of those arising from the capture of the ship Osterley. In witness 

wt whereof, &c.”’ 

rt No man of common observation can avoid noticing, that this renunci- | 

As & ation made in July 1780, was imperiously prescribed (to say nothing of ) 


Mf the original impropriety of the engagement, ) by the state of public aflairs, | 2 ee 
 @ long before the Elizabeth sailed from France in March 1777; and your mee 
% @ laboured detail about the protracted dispatch of the ship in India, and 

hostilities having unexpected!y commenced, is completely refuted by the 
Ne extracts from the public papers, which I have already quoted, It now 


a appears, that though the war had actually broken out in 1778, though the fe Baas 
n Elizabeth had been sent to cruize as an armed French ship, though she f ‘4 

of BH had captured the Osterley in the month of August of that year, that no : 

re overture was made on your part to relinguish this concern till the 20th phe 


t. of July 178; and then under what circumstances? After the Direc- 
t @ tors had ordered an investigation at Madras, into the transactions re- 


In specting the ship Elizabeth, in consequence of the letter written to them : 
Ve by Mr. Thomas Parry, (now Deputy Chairman,) and Mr. Daniel Bar. ; 
> Well, passengers on board the Osterley, at the time of her capture, stat- i 
i, ing, that she belonged to British owners. After suspicions had already at 
18 gone abroad against you, and when the pains and penalties of treason aa 


i) Wight have attached upon yon tov, had you received the prize-moncy, 
@ & Which you now make a merit of having relinquished. 
iy Even then you coupled this proposal with a stipulation, that your 
rench partners should reimburse you all your advances with interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, As there had been “ unforescen 
i delay in the provision of the goods for the return cargo, and the period 
for the dispatch of the ship had been protracted,” it is evident that this 
lay and protraction of her voyage must have occasioned great expense 
disadvantage to the owners: and therefore we may fairly presume, 
that the loss upon this ship would have been considerable, but for the 
NO. CAV. VOL, AXVI. - O captures 
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¢aptnte of:the Osterler. This occurrence made it the interest of yom 
‘partners to accept your renunciation on the terms you proposed ; and 
thus yoo cOntiriveu at last. to Pisa som: advantage trom this prize woney, 
by securing:to yourself an indemnification against loss, thongh a pr, 
dent regard to consequence s, induced you, however tardily and relye. 
tantly, to give up your full share of the profit. 

On a review of ali the circumstances connenned with this transaction, } 
am willing to believe that you originatly engaged in it, as you aver 
** solely with a v.ew to the remittance o f property from India 5” by 
surely you were not to learn, that principi tis obsta should be ie great 
rule of moral conduct; or that the man who engages in one unlawful act, 
is often baperceptibly, and almost inesitably, led to the commission of 
others. | contd illustrate this reflection, by the nargative of a Case, pro. 
Dably within your own recollection : the love ot Tmoney, (that roo 
of all evil, .) was gUPPos sed to hare led to thecit trade, illicit trade to 
treason, treason to perjury, and perjury to suicide. An expurgatory 
affidavit, therefore, may not always be a proof of the innocence of the 
party ; it may be resorted to, a> the Jast dreadfal expedient of guilt 
driven to desperation. 

You lay great siress on the testimonials given you of the faithful dis 
charge of your duty in the high siteations you held in the Company’ 
service. Lord Macartney, speaking of vou, says, fis mind ts awake to 
every elject within his reach, or within his view ; and if his Lordship 
alluded to lucrative objects, perhaps your concern in the ship Elizabeth 
might have suggested fo hum the propricty of this eulogium. But lye 
you no recollection of a cirenmstance, which induced that nobleman, a 
a dillerent period, to express unequivocal and unfavoenrable sentiments 
of your conduct? LP should refresl) your memory, but that the discussion 
in this letter would leod me : 
Council ot Madras toe yorn in your praises: but you have yourself inva. 
lidated the effect of their testimo: y, by declaring all the Company’s ser. 
vanis to have been violators of their duty ; and pariners in iniquity must 


4 
| 


too far from my immediate object. the 


not be permitted to vouch for each others che racters. You are her 
ina miserable dilemma. You must either recant the stigma you your 
se'f have fixed upon these men, or you must resign all credit trom ther 
testimonials m your favour, indeed, when we have seen such a_ person 
a volume of similar testimonials, (the number 


'y your Own signature too,) * we may Col 


ob which boas been swelled 
rectly jyudge how far we ought to estrmate their value. 

You lav great farther stress on the favourable impression entertained 
of your condyet by the Conrt of Directors, who reimstated you in the ser. 
vice of the Conpany, atter having directed an inguiry inte the transit 
tions respecting the ship Mlizabeth, in which you were suspecied of being 


implicatd: and a majerity of whom, after having mulcied you 4,00 i 


AT. , ’ r i. 
as Mr. kullaiton. publish 
, 

‘ 


= 


for your concern im thove transactions, you say, separately assur ed you 

of their snpport, if you succeededin an application to the Minister, wit 

the government of Madras. Your eanvassmg We 

Directors for this important appointment, after what had so recemly 
bf 


passed betweea you and them, cecs infinite honour to your modesty 
and [ presume vour ingenuity must have converted the attair of the ship 


aview to obiaimiing 


——— 


-. - . — — _—— ee — —<———+ CA A 


Note Col, Fullarton’s Statement; Appeadis of Testimonials. 
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Tizabeth into a strong ground of pretension to their favour on the es- 
ablished maxim, .that an old smuggler makes the best custum-house 
ficer. As the Directors, like other great men, may, perhaps, sometimes 
ake promises without intending to fullil them to the ver) letter, and as 
his hopeful project was not carricd into execution, [ shall dismiss it with- 
it any farther comment; but the circumstance of your having been res 
astated in the Service of the company, being notoriously matter of tact, 
yequires some explanation. es 
[he practice that has been too prevalent in the direction, of expiating 
aimost all ollences by fines, instead of dismissal from the service, has, | 
Kear, from the light you have thrown upon the subject, originated in acon- 
viction that abuses among their servants are so general, so deeply rooted, 
andso strongly supported by powerful interest. at home, (predably of men 
who teach their successors the arts by which they thomselves rose mto 
fortune, ) that a system of severer justice could not be carried into effect. 
AsSolon said of the code of laws which he framed for Uie Athenians, * they 
are not the best that might be, but as good as the Athenians are able to 


bear.’ ‘This sysiem, however, obviously encourages the servants ol the- 


last India Company to defraud them; for if they succeed in the attempt, 
they pocket the whole of their ill-gotten gains ; if they are detected, they 
areonly obliged to refund them in part. One of ticir captains was fined 
9,000, a few months avo: and having good interest, was almost immedi- 
ately afterwards appointed to a Bombay and China voyage, the profits of 
which will probably compensate him tenfold. This is a mockery of 
justice, and destructive to the best interests of the Company. Applying 
these remarks to your case, what does your being reinstated in the service 
prove? That the Directors were satistied with your conduct? No such 
thing. Their general system, which I have just explained, completely 
disproves the assertion. 

limy remarks are thought to convey any reflection upon the conduct 
of the Directors, they must look to you for reparation. You have 
branded all the Company’s servants who were in India, at a certain period, 
with the charge of having violated the trust reposed in them; nor have 
vou given any reason to presume that the practice has since altogether 
ceased. Now, Sir, | ask you, whether a considerable proportion of those 
very Directors who passed sentence on you, had not formerly themselves 


ban " che ~ ' Ps . : : : 
‘een in India in the service of the Company ? A reference to the list of 


those who wera in oflice in the year 1788, will prove this to be the fact; 
and if, by your own account, your accomplices sat among your judges, 
no wonder that your sentence was so lenient. Indeed they seemed theme 
eves to think it required some apology, by offering reasons as extenua- 
ons of your offeuce, which appear as aggravations of it, to every-un- 
a “She tbat . the great length of time that had clapsed 
ta ter . rte oe “ein nea, You pernaps can tell Us, by whose ine 
| 7 anG Ini rigues, mn uw orders to investigate those transactions had 
2 ong been baliled. ‘The next, and only other, is, your general merits 
et ras gt cg es - eraeg held under the Company. But 
o- sexample, the greater the mischief. ; ei {wh I 
"Ould be the punishment. T'whectemmaies todord, a pn ot a 
lence <a : aR Oey 2 rst part of your de- 
;_-2-JOU have imputed self-interest and corruption to the very men 
‘OM whose favourable ee 


to ‘Tie " - . ae “ . 
detive acvantage: aud until 2 clear explanation is given of the mys« 


c . 
Ux terions 


disposition towards you, you attempt alterwards , 
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terious part of this transaction, over which the Directors felt themseles 
constrained to throw a veil, you being reinstated in their service, may) 
imputed to far different motives from such a3 w ould re-establish your fg 
fame in the public estimation. 

Imprudent, unhappy man, whose weak attempt at vindication fr, 
nishes fresh grounds of accusation against yourself! You have rady 
threatened * to appeal to the public. Your accuser will follow you y 
that tribunal: and if you already writhe under the lash of just censun, 
what will your feelings be, when those temporary considerations whiq 
at present restrain his pen, as well from the developement of other fact, 
as from the observations arising out of them, no longer bind him to fy, 
bearance? He gives your friends too warning, that in aiming his blow 
at you, some of them may chance to fall on those by whom you are su, 
rounded and protected. 


Feb. 10, 1807. VALERIUS PUBLICOLA 


+g. 


The Rev. J. Wheeler's Vindication of himself against the Charges 
Veritas, tna Leticr to a Friend. 
DEAR STR, 

THE well known liberality of your mind, and your rooted aversion 
to indiscriminate censure, have induced me, on the present occasion, toap 
ply to you, though not of the Catholic persuasion, to enable me, by 
your kind and friendly co-operation, to wipe from my character, as wel 
as from my religion, aspersions, at Once the most scandalous and u 
merited, which, without the smallest provocation on my part, have been te 
cently cast both on the one and the other. Your sentiments and mine, itis 
true, my dear Sir, on religious matters are not in every respect precisely 
the same: but the difference which subsists between us in our mode d 
thinking, does not create any jarring or unpleasant discord in our feel 
ings, capable of disturbing that delightful concord, which results from 
the harmonious concert of hearts altuned to each other, and beating to 
gcther in perfect unison to the celestial chord of universal charity. The 
cause which has given rise to this application, isa most illiberal and unjust 
attack which an anonymous writer has thought proper to make in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review for the Month of December 1806, page 416-7, 
hoth upon myself, and the religion which | have the honour to profes. 
This attack is contained in a letter to which is affixed the signature of Fe 
ritas; and in a narrative written by the same author, which he profess’ 
to have taken nearly verbatim from the Times Newspaper. Each o 
these papers I shall consider separately, and [I hope [ shall be able to 
prove to the complete satisfaction ot every candid and impartial mind, 
that the allegations adduced are as destitute of foundation, as they ar 
scandalous and shameful. In the Letter it is asserted, that the report of 
the trial which took place on the 4th of July, 1806, as published in the 
‘Times, has since been rendered authentic, by a letter from Mr. Wheeler, 
erculpating his Bishop, but leaving the charges against himself unde 

swered, and even undenied, of course acknowledged true before the ped 
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* Phe Narrative and Statement of Iacts, addressed to the Court of 
Directors in 1788, by Mr. Sullivan, and said to be reprinted in 1807, bi 
myt yet beep announced to the public. lin 
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tic. But that letter neither undertook, nor was it intended cither to ex- 

whe culpate the Bishop, or to answer the charges brought against myself, but 
‘eB was merely an introduction to the subsequent clauses which had been 
eM pefore omitted in the statement of the trial, aud the insertion of which I 
then conceived a suflicient vindication of the characters of all the partics 

we accused. Did the anonymous writer mean to include in the letter which 
hh I published the clauses which immediately follow it, and to assert, that in 
iM them the charges against me are left unanswered and even undenied ? If 
te so, he has hazarded an assertion, which | know not by what meaus he 
id will be able to justify. For in the very first of these clauses, Sir V. Gibbs, 
1, my very able advocate, is stated to have assured the court on my behalf, 
mie (imay also add, at my very particular and urgent request,) that the 
mf charges brought against me were wholly without foundation. In the see 
wf cond, Lord Ellenborough is represented to have observed in substance, 
that the accusations against the defendants were to be considered of no 

A weight until they were proved by evidence. And in the third and last 
clause, Mr. Cliflord, who was counsel for Dr. Milner, is said to have posi- 
tively and specifically declared, that no such intluence as had been ascribed 

4 to me, was ever used in the sacred rite of confession. How then could 
s the author of the anonymous letter so far forget himsclf as to assert une 
equivocally that the charges against me had been left unanswered, and 
“even undenied? How could he presume to fix the signature of truth to 
»® the most gross and manifest deviation from it ? How could he betray such 
awant of respect for the public at large, as to wish to persuade it, that 
charges which had been indignantly and energetically repelled, had been 
acknowledged true at its awful tribunal? How, in opposition to the aue 
*& thoritative decision of the learned judge upon the bench, could he dare to 
give weight to groundless allegations, which his Lordship had declared to 
Y® beof no weight at all? And though even the charges had remained unan. 
swered and undenied, would any candid and unprejudiced mind give cre- 


“Edit to them unless they were supported by some substantial proof? Does 
MF silence under such circumstances necessarily imply the consciousness of 
*® guilt? Are there no other motives whatever, which may dissuade a per. 
*& ‘1 of a quiet disposition to obtrude himself upon the public in vindica. 
- tion of his character? May not his love of peace, his aversion to notoriety, 
» & oreven his contempt of theimputations themselves, be sufficient to pre- 


)® venthim from making any reply ? For my own part, did TE not feel myself 
called upon by a duty which | owe to my religion, which, together with 
myself, is meant to be involved in the guilt with which I am charged, I am 
hot certain that even the present attack, scandalous and unjust as it is, 
Would have provoked me to utter a word in my defence, though in the 
*stimation of the anonymous Letter-writer, and of such, as, like him, 
judge without candor, and condemn without proof, my silence might cause 
me to pass for a self-convicted culprit. 
) Having said thus mach concerning the contents of the letter, I now pro. 
ceed to the consideration of the subsequent narrative. In the first 
place, then, as the anonymous Author professes to have taken the trial 
nearly verbatim from the Times Newspaper, } would ask him, in what 
“a of that daily priat mention is made of Dr. Milner’s chicanery with 
' + x“ aylor, or of the horrid oaths which he has stated him to have ut- 
ered? The fact is, that no such expressions, nor any thing tantamount of 
Hmilaz to them, are any where to be found in the statement which that 
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paper has given of the trial. Andit isno more than what in justice, 
due to Dr. Milner, tu assert in his vindication, that his profound seg 
ments of religion, and his high respect for the sacred character with whi 
he is invested, would never allow him to degrade himself by such ing 
gious and immoral! conduct. 

The next circumstance mentioned is equally devoid of truth with ty 
which [have just adverted to. It represents Mr. Gabb fo have been) 
froduced by ine as apo sig ta: fo the family of the prosecutor during th 

el, ung state « ji ee UOCEas . le. “WI hereas, itis a well know 
fact, that Mr. Gaby. : family, and that a the Prosecutor, had been q 
terms of intimacy, (I speak much within bounds, when I say) for mo 
than a twelvyemouth before Mrs. Taylor’s illness, and that Mr. Gabb la 
attended her in his professional capacity, long before her continemen, 
Yhat Miss Maria Gabb assisted the prosecutors wile, during her Jasti, 
ness, | do wot wish to deny. She had a sincere regard for that truly 
timabie and excetlent woman; and was anxious, by her cares, her assidas 
dies and attentions, to administer to her every comfort which her sity, 
tion would admit of. And I appeal to the Rev. Mr. Green, brother 

the late Mrs. Hibs lor, and to Miss Green, her sister, ifthe services whic 
Miss Maria Gabb rendered to their common sister, were not in the 
estimation highly meritorious?) But to pretend, without any ‘oundatin 
whater that they were done with @ view of becoming her success 

is an assertion to which ] disdain to make any reply, and which muy 
argue in a person who should not be ashamed to utier it, an indelicay 
of fecling, anda baseness of disposition, of which the mostiiliterate peasant 
would blush to be thought aeere: With respect to what is afterwart 
ads aneed, that | was constantly whis pering the pratses of Miss Naria.an 
extolling no less her sister Miss Anne, when the first project failed, whon 

Tam SUpPPors el to have atte mpt d to introduce to the prosecutor, ( thoughii 
is well Known, that L was at the distance of 240 miles from town when the 
courtship commenced, and was notacquainted with it till my return to Lov. 
don which was abont a fortnight from that period ;) those assertions, 4 
they are destitute of truth, so they are too ridiculous fo merit a seriou 
refutation. [shall therefore pass them by with the contempt they de 


serve, and hasten to the consideration of a more weighty charge, whica, 


bn account of its tendancy to injure py character, and to reflect disgra 
on the religion which 1 profess, | deem worthy of more particular at 
tention, 

The charge i ques stion im putes to me, in the actual peri formance of one 
of the most sac red duties of my profession, a shameful prostitution of m 
ministerial functions which, if true, round subject me, and that too, mos 
deservedly, [am willing to ackuowledge, to the utmost severity of repre 
hension. 1 will give it, as nearly as worse in the words of the anony- 
mous Letter-writer. After having observed that an epistolary corre. 


pondence had subsisted between Niss Mahe Gabb, and Miss Anne Tayler. 


the prosecutor’s daughter, and that it was material to secrete many © 
the letters which the Tatte ‘had received from her young female rie! 
(for such Miss Anne Gabb was at that sig ) he states, ‘hat in ordei t 
gel possesston of this Corie sponte Nce whe » Miss Taylor a Us making het 
confession to Priest Whe. te ry he refuse iL ta grant her absolution, wie 
she delivered to him all the letters ! ‘that the 1 young lady, with more fie Me 


ness than could be expected, resisted the demand, bud thut, on consulle 
lh 
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tion with her father, he advised her to accede fo it, Suchis the very, 
grave aud momentotis accusation which lam now called upon to answer ; 
aud J am ready to confess, that it does nut materially diier from Wiat 
was Drought jorward against me by the prosecutor's le. iding counsel in 
the Court of King’s Pench, on the dth ef July, bs06 5 of course, aud ins 
deed as Chat eminent Counsellor declared aosé putudediz > by the particular 
instructions ot his chent. 

‘In order to a full, and, L hope, satisfactery refutation of this very serie 
ous charge, itis necessary, my dear Sir, that 1 should make YOU aCe 
quainied with Certain imcasures, subsequent to the Wial, which L judged 
jt to be expedient to adopt tor the viidication of my character. A very 
short time had elapsed from that curious trial, (which terminated in the 
acquitial of all the partics accused, aud that tuo, the mest honourable 
that could be, on the sole evidence of the. prosecutor himself) when, 
alter having taken the advice of my friends, L drew up a letter, 
which 1 presented to Dr. Douglas, the Catholic Bishop of the London 
district; and in which, having stated to him the opprebrions charge 
which had been brought agatust me ia the Court of nme S Bench, L soe 


licited a faix and iun artial livesUgation on the subject. Lhe Bishop very” 
Jj Y 


properly acceded to my r quest. | 

lie was atiended on ie occasion by half a dozen of the most respecta, 
ble Catholic clergymen in London, une of whom is known to be Mr. 
Taylor's particular fricnd, and who was selected ou that very account b 
my special desire, Mir. Tayloz and his daughter were also nian | 
informed of the investiciiion which Was to take place, audit way signided 
¢ythem that their preseuce would be dysirable on the occasion, An ide 
quiry, and that fog, @imost gigoroits ane, as L wis hed it to bo, awas Sehr 
ally instituted.by the gentlemen already alluded to. . Both Mg, Tay 
gud his dauguter,.made dleir appearance. And the result was, whe as 
the consciousness Of my mnuceace could not but induge me to UliGl pale. 
It terminated in a tuli aud cy Wyuele, couvicuon al my eACI pion frou 
the smajlest blame ; a tu use the woeds of one of the respectable clor- 
gymen present, which L now haye by me in his own hand- -writing, of my 
Mevep having wed diay suck duflserce a6, had been ascuibed to me, Lut af 


having aded prudeni{y, honvas ra Mik we becomes Ga, cadighte ned u- 


nister af the Gros pi d. 
Having delivered to. you this statement, CHEK. word of which Iican 
prove to be true, it ds proper tor ie to observe to you, Uiat even Mane 
taylor herself, inher allegation eu this occasion, ail not pretend tag 
I refused to grant ber absvludiva,: uuless sae would deliver up the lettera, 
ov that 1 exercised the intlucnuce.o! winch | am accused, ducing Ute ump 
of confession; bat she positively: and repeatedly, asserted, that it spas 
tlerwards, when that Sacred rite of our com MIUMON was eb ively CH 
Guded. But, my dear Sir, even that charge, moll, fied as itis, aid de 
foil of some uf ids most G5 S4 GLUING circumslance ? i dv yeusl gladly 
vil si 1a aciy deny. Ail i ie laure most 1 Gath, dad ain willie, 
ti mecessary, to coufirm my declaration by the mosi svteuti appeal tv 
Leaver, that not only Lever did employ any influence, direct v1 widget 
9 oblain al Gi lime lie iclicrs tk GUCMtON, Ul Uy OF ther t pers Gy" 
i {leis Jrom Wis ARI d tiiyle iy OF ji Uiid if other pele Ul, 6 fe (hak 1 
wever coon Rad af in conteuplalion so ne du. kor my part, bamata 
3 lo Gonscive any indugoment which could have suggestee to me the 
thought 
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thought of applying for them. The letters alluded to I had never seen, 
1 was ignorant of their contents; I was never requested to apply for them, 
nor was any wish to recover them intimated tome. What motive the 
could possibly prompt me to engage in such an undertaking? Besid 
the letters were never given up to me, but, as 4 understand, to Miss Anne 
Gabb herself, at her own particular request, when by mutual consent » 
exchange of letters which had passed between herself and her friend Mis 
Taylor took place; and that too full six or seven weeks after the iatter 
addressed herself to me for the last time in my professional capacity, 
Truly, if the cession oi these letters is to be ascribed to my influence, it 
must have been very slow and gradual in its operation! — It is worthy also 
of remark, that Miss Anne ‘laylor, after having applied to me for the 
last time as the director of her conscience, (which was on the 4th of June 
1801,) passed the remainder of the day in company with Miss A. Gabb. 
' Now, as she was at that time on ternis of the strictest intimacy with her, 
is it not probable, that, had | behaved to her in the manner as above describ. 
ed, she would have given some intimation of it to her friend ? Not a single 
worl, however, did she let drop on the snbject. Moreover, Miss Anne 
Gabb herself is ready to declare, that it was not till after that day, viz. the 
4th of June, that she began to entertain any wish to have her letters 
restored to her. How, then, could it occur to me to ask for them, ata 
time, when not only I had never seen them, was totally unacquainted 
with their contents, and had never been desired to apply for them, but 
when eyen Miss Anne Gabb herself, the persun supposed to be principally 
interested in the surrender of them, had not vet, } do not say expressed, 
Dut conceived even In mitid, a desire of recovering them? But though! 
‘could not possibly have had any reason whatever to use the influence 
which has been attributed to me; can the same be said of my accuser, the 
‘daaghter of the prosecutor, in charging me with the exercise of such 
influence? May wotshe have been actuated, in this business, by some 
motive foreign’ to that of zeal in the cause of truth and justice ? May not 
her affection for her father, and her wish to serve him, have so far in- 
fluenced her’ understanding, as to persuade her that that remarkable sen- 
tence disclaiming aby promise of marriage on the part of her father, and 
quoted by the anonymous writer, was inscricd in one of Miss Anne Gabb’s 
letters, though Miss Année Gabb herself most positively denics it? And 
not being able to produce the letter, (for it never was produced, nor docs 
the statement civen in the Times newspaper, from which the anonymous 
writer pretends to have faken his account nearly verbatim, assert that it 
‘was ;) may she not hare been induced to imagine that I had prevailed 
upon her to deliver it up? The force of imagination is known, from ex- 
perience, to have a very powerful influcice upon some minds. Must tt 
no!, also, appear very extraordinary, that the father should not only have 
sliowed, but advised his danghter to part with a letter from which he 
might have demonstrated from her own acknowledgment that he was 
under no enzagement to Miss Anne Gabb? 

Let then the evidence on each side of the question be fairly and im- 
partially weighed. On the one hand, you have the bare assertion of one 
private individual, without even the shadow of a proof in support of the 


charge. On the other hand, you have my positive denial against it, 


which Tam willing to contirm by oath. Mad I nothing more to add in 


my defence, supely my denial sould, im strict justice, be deemed: of equal 


might 
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weight with that individual's assertion. And, therefore, setting aside +, 
every other circumstance, candor, it might be thought, would, even in a 
2 B that case, prescribe, at least, a suspension of judgment, and could never Ws i 
guthorize that rash, hasty, and inconsiderate condemnation of my con. ie” 
e — duct, which the very candid and charitable author of the anonymous 
2 
‘ 
t 





fetter has not hesitated to pronounce. But I have added, in fact, a 

great deal more in my defence. For I have produced in my justification 

the strongest collateral evidence which the circumstances of the case will 

admit of, and sufficient, I trust, to procure for me a favourable verdict 
t I atthe bar of every candid and impartial! judge. Should misrepresenta- 
) tion and calumny, however, those restless enemies to the repose and 
- happiness of mankind, still persist, in spite of every thing, to discharge 
: & against me their envenomed shafts, | will endeavour, at least, to render 
the tranquillity of my mind inaccessible to their assaults, by encom. 
passing it around with an adamantine rampart, with the inward approba- 
tion of conscious rectitude. 


Hic murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 


| And mindful of that solemn and consoling declaration of the Divine 
| Author of the Christian Religion, in his admirable sermon on the mount, 
| blessed are ye, when men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. At shali be my 
constant study to await with paticnt and submissive resignation that great 
day of general manifestation and final retribution, when, the Sovereign 
Judge of the universe will, in the language of the Apostle, bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will muke manifest the counsels of the 
hearts ; and then shall every man haze praise of God. | 
Not content withaspersing my character, the anonymous Letter-writer 1 a oiaoe 
has also proceeded to attack, and that teo in the mest injurious terms, i a 
that particular tenet of the Catholic Religion usually denominated aaricu. | 
lar confession ; which he has not hesitated to call the iniquitous and abo- ; 
minable rite of the Popish Church. Was this zealous champion of the ro 
glorious Constitution of his country in Church and State aware, that by 
these unguarded and opprobrious epithets, which he has thought proper 
to affix to the rite of confession, he has not only employed a language 
which the principles of his own Church do not authorize him to use, but 
censured with asperity, what that Church, both in her public offices, , 
and her instructions to the faithful, unequivocally recommends ; and con- . 
troverted in the most unbecoming and disrespectful manner the avowed 
teatiments of the most learned and celebrated divines of bis own com- 
Munion? In perusing the Thirty-nine Articles, in which several 0: the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome are rejected and condemned, I do not 
find a word to the disparagement of confession. In the Communion Ser- 
Vier, as it is given in the Book of Common Prayer, it is recommended 
by the minister in the following words: Wherefore, if there be any of you 
who by this means cannot quiet his conscience herein, but requireth 
further eomfort or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other discreet 
and learned minister of God's word, and open his grief, that by the mi- 
nistry of God's holy word, he may receive the benefit of Absolution. 
And in the order of the visitation of the sick, the minister is likewise 
dizected fo move the sigk person lo make a Special Confession of his sins, 
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af he feel his constience{-oubled with any weighty matter. ° In the Sevoy 
Pirt.ot tie Rermon on Repentance, in the 2d Book. of Homilies, ad 
pyinied teobe readin Churches, in the time of qlueen Liiva aDeth, an 
pronounced by one of the i hirty-nine Articles, to contain roddy tad 
tehwicsome, dyctiine, the saine pracuce ts declared to be proper mi DE 
circumstances, Of the. great number of Protestant. Lheolozians, why 
have written;in favour of Private Confession in partiqular cases, Lb shel 
select two, whose authority, whether we consider the high rank whig 
they held in the Church of England, or their acknowledged abilitics ang 
learning, must certainly be allowed to have great weight... “thaociivines ty 
whom J allude, are those two very learned and resyectable diznitai tes, 
Br. Villotson, Avehbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Sharpe Areubishey 
of York. ‘The former of whom, im his 107th Sermon, bas these remark. 


is" 


able words : as for our confessing our sins bo men, bode Senindure and 
FCUSON do an SORE TNEGHMTE TECELIN Nea gad enpotn if. And ili: Lacterg aa 
language stil! more forcible, incalcates the same dogtring, in the * 4 
Sermon of the >: volume gt bis works. No van Profesh 

eminent Prelate, yi ur asice can judge by the px?! AULLRS © 
faith, ts again: * P fe rontecct co far from b 


avata lit, heat they sdadod dseitand recommend ivan eundry cases, asam 
excellent @nstr tment of repertance. irom the authoriiies which b har 
cited it Appears, Ghat the main difference between the principles of the Pro 
testant and Cathotic- Church on the subject of Private Confession, is this, 
that whereas thetormer judges it to be expedient iw sone cases, the latte 
dleclares iteto bea duty of fn: dispensable vblivalions. whenever a person 
whose cofiseiewee labours inder the cuiltof heinous sin, which is called 
morfal,-is able té have recourse fo it. But ifthe vite be in itselh. as th 
anonymous writer ‘pretends, inicuitous and abominable, the: practice af 
Ht, instead-ot beifig deemed) in seme cases expedient and salutary, should 
HE reyoeted ML every case as uvtawful and intolerable. ‘Thug has this in. 
“considerate Man, iW attempirog to ticulnate che Catholic telivion and its 


mifisters, meaution: ly involved his own Church, together with its mest 


Wwenerabdle prelates andl divittes, in the same imputed uit. , 
Such, my dear Sir.Dare sometimes the conse quences Of that eontrack 
bigotry, that vulgar projadice, and de ible liberally to which you ar 


krown to entertain so decided au an " win Theocund effects of Privat 
Confession, whotever the anemy mous Author mate think. are creat and 
Nunmcrows. “Phrovueh its taeais simners are ofientimes reclainied. th 
afflicted are consoled, cnemics are reconciled. 4 roperty is restored4o ity 
right owner, and reparation made to injured chataeter. And were the 
author of the letter and narrative, which | have undertaken'to refute, 2 


member of that church on whieh he has bestowed such a prafiusren ol 


Hiberal abuse, he may rest assured, that no clergyman of the Cathew 
persuasion would grant him absolution, untess tie would consent to/make 
a retractation of the scandatows, unfoanded, and unjust charges, by white’, 
wtthout the smallest degree of pros vation. he has attemoted to iijrie 
his peaceahic and uwnottlerdine neighbour in the estimation of the p rplic. 
As to what he has asserted respecting the dark schemes, the ivranni 
power, and the alarming influence of Popish priests, the imputations aw 
really tom ridiculous and absurd to deserve notice. i shall chereton 
tonchide this long CMS LIC, by observinrs to y rr. that you "i: ay judg oe of 


the accusations wiich are trequen rely Hac huced gu MAbs t thet Cathelic Chur pa, 
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and its adherents, from the specimen which has been given en the present 
occasion; the generality of which, it duly examined, would be found te 


































) be equally devoid of foundation with those which | have used my en- 
| deavours to refute. I remain, dear Sir, 
) Clints, Yours very sincerely, 
: January 20th, 1807, J. WHEELER, 
- EE { 
) 3 
Remarks on Shakspeare. bax 3 
| Sin, a 
IF at any time you should happen to have a page or fwo of your valu. oe 
able miscellany undevoted to more important matter, and shall think the i * 3 ‘ 
following remarks on our great bard and his commentators worthy of-in- | - 
B® geviion, Ishall be glad to see them occupy the vacant space. Shakspeare . 
certainly is overlaid ; and, as Steevens observes, in one of his notes, sf 
** Ipse lates penitus congesto corpore.” 7? aa 
It is, however, his merit that has brought this inconvenience upon ae 
him, since every one wishes to contribute, te the utmost of his power, to sis 


¢glucidate an author who gives such general pleasure, and who so well de- 
gerves that illustration which, in consequence of the lapse of time, and 
the variation of our language,.is become, ina great degree, necessary. 
5 : >) on” 
re ~ . ' - : . ~ 7 
Che edition from which 1 quote is that of 1803, Z'wenty-one-Volumes 
; J 


Svo!! 
Should these remarks be thought worthy your acceptance, I shall occae 
sionally ofler a continuation of them, fam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
London, 1806. SIGMA, 
Remarks on the Tempest, and on some of the Notes of SuAKSPEARE’S ae 
Commentators. + } "4 
Tempest, Act 1, Scene 1, Note 1, P. 5, Dr. Johnson ebserves, that es 
this nayal dialogue is, perhaps, the first example of sailors’ language ex- pe 
hibited on the stage. In ** Hycke-scorner,” (see Hawkins’s Origin of : 
the English Drama, vol. i. p. 87,) we meet with this passage : a 
me liycke-Scorner et 
Ale the hetme ale ver shot of vere sayle vera, : 
Frewyll. ee 


Cockes body, herke, he is a shyppe on the see.” 

See also Pr. 104, 105 of the same volume: 

“+ ds leaky as an unstanched wench. [ l nstanched, Steevens is 
willing to believe, means ‘ncondinent. Probably it does; and not that. , - 
buly, hut a weach suffering the consequences of incontinency, afilicted i@is 
with a gonorrha@a, and therefore /caky. So stanch, is, actively, to hinder | 
from running, and in a neuter sense, fo cease from running. See St. 
Luke, viii. 44. * And immediately her issue of blood stanched” irr. er 

Act 2, Seenel, &* it (sleep) seldom visits sorrow.” [ De. Young ead 
seems to have had this passage in his recollection, in the openiug of his 
Night Thoughts: 

———— ** Balmy Sleep 
the wretched, he forsakes, 
Swift on his Cown pinions flies from woe, 
And hgits on lids usullied with a tear.” 
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Act 4, P.145, °* Some lime.” In addition to Steevens’s note at 
the bottom of this page, it may be observed, that in Jonson’s Bartholmew 
Fair, Winwife asks the cut-purse, ** Wow now, Lime-twig ? hast thou 
touch‘d?”’ 

Act 5, P. 162. “——— Now all the blessings 

* Of a glad futher compass thee about.” 
® Mercy shall compass him about.”” 

Act 5, P. 168. °° His mother was a witch; and one so strong 

That could controul the moon, wake flows and ebbs.” 
[Ula reluctantem curru deducere lunam. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

Act 2, Scence 1, P.210. ‘* How now, Sir, what are you reasoning 
with yourself?” [ Dr. Johnson very justly explains reasoning by dis. 
coursing, talking, and says, it is an Italianism. It may be so, but the 
word is frequently used in this sense both in the Old and New ‘Testament. 
Take one example only: St. Luke v.22. ** What reason ye (ds2AoyiZeods) 
in your hearts?” Messrs. Steevens, Henley, and especially Malone, 
have shown in their notes, that Shakspeare, to use the words of Dr. Caius, 
*¢* has pray his Pible vell,”” having not only transferred many of its beau. 
tiful sentiments, but also much of its peculiar phrascology. 

Act 3, Scene 1, P. 238. *¢ Heap in your head 

A pack of sorrows, which would press you down, 
Being unpresented, to your timeless grave.” 

[Is it improbable that Shakspeare here had in his recollection the pa- 
thetic expostulation of Jacob, (Gen. xlii. 38.) ** Then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

Act 3, Scenel, P.243. ** What lets.” { Let for hinder was very 
common in our author’s time. ‘* Weare sore let and Aindred.” 4th. 
in Ady. Liturgy. One of Archbishop Cranmer’s injunctions is, ‘* con- 
eerning the Letters or Hinderers of the Word of God.” 

Act 3, Scene 1, P.215. Phatton, &c, [| Might not Shakspeare 
have found ‘ this scrap of mythology” (see Stecvens’s note,) in Gold- 
ing’s translation of Ovid ? 

Act 4, Scene 4, P. 289. Such @ calour'd periwig. {This ‘ adscititi- 
ous Ornament” is mentioned among other articles of women’s dress, under 
its Original title ‘* perruque,”? whence ** periwig” is derived, by Ben 
Jonson, in his Epicane, Act 1, Scene t. ** Is it for us to see their Per- 
rukes put on, their false teeth,” &c. ‘* L once followed a rude fellow into 
achamber, where the poor madam, for haste, and troubled, snaich’d at 
her Perruke;.to cover her baldness, and put it on the wrong way.” 1 
have not Whalley’s edition, and cannot, therefere, tell whether it has 
been remarked that these speeches of true-wit, as well as many others of 
bis, arc trdhslated fiom Ovid. Art. Amal. Lib. iii. 

Act 4, Scene 4, P.292 Unseeing eyes. [ ** Eyes have they, but they 
os a (Pslam cxv. 5.) * Because they seeing see not.” (Matth, siib 

3. 5. 

— 


To the most Rev. the Archbishop of Cantenrsvury. 
May 17 rerase your Grace, 


MEN in pnwer are perpetually subjected to applications and ad- 
Grosses from the needy and the speculative part of mankind. * 'I'o him whe 
my. col 


[ Psalm XXxxii. 10, 
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considers himselfas acting for the public, the opportunities of promoting the 
gool, and correcting the evils of mankind must form his most substantiat 
pleasures. He will not consider the party to which the object may be- 
long, but his character and his distress; nor will he turn a deaf ear to 
advice which may proceed from an unknown source. But to him who 
considers and values his office and his station in a commercial point of 
view; who thinks, that every step he rises should be estimated only as it 
promotes his private interest ; to him, every call cither upon his purse 
or his time, that is not immediately connected with the business of hig 
office, will be considered as impertinent and obtrusive, and will be 
‘shuffled off,’ with a haste and impatience nicely balanced against 
the consequeuce and the interest of the person who makes the ap- 
plication, With the fullest conviction that your Grace does not belong 
to this latter class, I take the.liberty of making this intrusion ; confident 
that you will listen to me with patience; will consider with attention 
what I may have to say; and, as far as you are able, promote the cor. 
rection of evils, although they may be pointed out to you by au anos 
nymous correspondent. 

When I disclaim all pretension to discoveries which have escaped the 
penetration of other men, as well as to. the invention of remedies for 
abuses which no other man has had the sagacity te apply, your Grace 
may justly demand my reasons for this public address; they are briefly 
these: To act the part of a Remembraucer, not indeed to your Grace, 
but through you to the community at large; to point out some abuses and 
irregularities in the Ecclesiastical Polity, which every one sees, which 
every one laments, which every one wishes to be corrected, and yet 
which no one attempts to cerrect. And yet they are what all are con. 
eerned to correct, and what all may assist in correcting. If these things 
are not corrected and amended, and that speedily, it is to be feared that 
they will finally bring down upon us that destruction, which, to every 
serious mind, appears to be suspended over our heads. 

Your Grace must be well aware, that even men in the high stations of 
life are not always able to reform those irregularities, which they may see 
and lament. Every minister of the Gospel, from the Primate to the 
Curate, must frequently have undergone the severe mortification of feel. 
ing his own inability in this respect. Lt requires a strong and general 
union to correct long standing abuses. Ai union, not of power only, 
but of judgment also, ** lest with the tarcs the wheat be rooted up.” 
Now such addresses as this, and the following ones, which 1 hope to have 
the honour of making, through the medium of your Grace, though they 
May not immediately atfect their object, yet will they from time to time 
serve to rouse the attention of the public, and may eventually succeed by 
repetition, 

As loyal motives, and the peculiar ca-t of the fimes have, no doubt, 
restrained many a virtuous pen from holding up to public view the abo- 
Minable conduct of some persons of exalted rank, lest they should be the 
meaus of fanning into flame the vet clowing embers of sedition ; so the 
fear of affording a triumph to the enemies of our religious establishment, 
has no doubt prevented many from urging: Ure’ necessity of—I will not 
Say reform, but amendment. It by no means follows, that-by acknow- 
ledging the existonce of some irregularities we ¢hail thereby concede any 
thing tu our adversaries, Whatever piriakes of huwanity, must partake 
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of imperfection. The human body may have some defects, which, if 
corrected in time, may neither injure the vital parts of the constitution, 
mor the beauty and symetry of the person. Intemperate zeal in the 
eause of religion, like every other species of intempefance, must be bad 
in its consequences. It is my intention to address your Grace, from time 
to time, on ecclesiastical persons and places. While L express myself 
with calmness and moderation on these subjects, and with that defercnee 
and respect which are due to your Grace’s public and private character, 
J shall hope to gain from your Grace a patient hearing, and from the 
public at large, that co-operation and assitance which it is my object to 


obtain. I have the honour to be, 
Your Grace’s most obedient scrvant, 
om near Wolves, Jan. 3, 1806. Freperic De Councery 
— - 


THE DEATH OF BUONAPARTE, 
A DKEAM, 
WAS it a dream that o’er me came; 

As late upon my couch [ lay ; 

O;, fill’d with a prophetic flame, 

Did Fancy but the truth pourtray ? 
Methought | stood transported tar 
Amidst Moravia’s fields of war, 

Where, by the hated tyrant of the world, 
Ambition’ s bloody standard was unfurl'd. 


Twas closing day, and sinking fast, 

‘The Sun with pa!lid orb declin’d; 
Swift to the horizon scudding past, 

The scatter’d cloud’s obeyd the wind: 
Portentous lightnings flash’d—the west 
Seem’d with a lurid radiance dress’d ; 

While here and there an ebon cloud unroll’d 
Jts giant form cast in fantastic mould, 


Mix’d sounds of horror fill’d the air: 
‘Che battle’s dread-ul din prevail’d ; 
The yells of fury and despair, 
‘The groans of death my ear assail’d 
But soon th’ exulting vietor’s shout; 
Joyful proclaim’d the total rout, 
Still dee; ver sounds of warlike triumph rise, 


- avepe rejoice, for Buonaparte tlies,” 


Sudden methought k/s form a appear'd 
Swilt rushing o’er the shad’wy glade ; 
Now was his brow commanding rear ‘d, 

And now he shrank as if dismay d. 
Safe from pursuing foes at tenet, 
itis trembling sinews lost their strength 4 
Andas a rocky glen, his footsicps found, 
O'ercome, be sank cxbausied on ihe ground. 
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It chane’d a rifted oak lay near, 
(Once the proud monarch of the wood, ) 
Whose vig’rous roots for many ayear ~* 
Mirm, ’gainst the wintry storms had stood : 
Prostrate at length the Talen trunk, 
As prone the hatred tyrant sunk, 
(ilis splendor faded, and his glory fled,) ~~ 
ecame the pillow for his throbbing head. 


Jisturb’d and broken sjumbers came, 
weep horrors Jab’ring at his breast: 
Convulsive spasms ran o'er his frame, 
As by some inward fiend possess’d. 
And lo! before his ha! i f clos d > § 
Some dreadful vision seems to rise 
A train of fancied forms that slowly pass, 
As guilt to conscience holds the faithful glass. 


First Jaffa’s murder’d troops appear— 
from sy ria’s coast their spirtts come, 
To strike the Tyrants heat with fear, 
‘Lo . re + lis hop Ss to serul his dooim. 
Fach as he pass’d indignant trown’d, 
And pointing shew'd his mertal w ound 3 
Not gain’d in honourable war, 


rn 


Bat viv'n by Zreachkery’s hand more cruel far. 


uae 


Next Gallia came, thy hapless bands, 
Their pallid shades slow stalking by, 
In vain on Kgypt’s burnings: an ds, 
Pyrant! for thee they dar'd to die: 
When sickness rag’d, ungrateful Chief! 
thy hellish hands prepar’d relief, 
The conscious tyrant starts—his eye-balls roll. 
And, terror-struck, turn from the pogson’d how!. 


ry 


Phen pass’d with slow and solemn gait, 
D'ughien, thy fuully murderd shade ; 
Victim aiike of fear and hate ; 

As birth adorn’d, and honour sway’d: 
Vencennes, thy dark, il!-omen’d wood 
Heheld the dreadful deed of blood ; 

Bui Callia dar’d not meet the hero’s look, 

Snd foreign hands the murd’rous level took. 


Last in the sad progession came 
(That memory’s horrid pencil crew, ) 
\ youth already Known to fame, 
And dear to Briton’s valiant crew. 
The Temple's blood-stain’d walls can tell 
The divotul secret how he fell; 
What base assassin dealt the dea lly bh Wy 
Phat Jaid, al las! ic eaplive hero low. 
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Miscellaneous. 


He bears no tnore—his heaviiig breast 
A thousand horrid tortures tear, 
He starts from sleep, by Hell possess’d, 
And rushes on, he knows not where. 
He treads the rocky verge of death, 
The deafening torrent foams beneath ; 
Headlong he falls amidst the awful roar 
Of elements, and sinks to rise no more. G.(, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

THE above was written prior to the fatal battle of Austerlitz*, ¢ 
the close of the year 1805, and when better things were hoped for, 
Though, unhappily for mankind, the accomplishment seems far off, yet 
as the dream is most certainly in strict sympathy with the feelings of 
every man in Great Britain, and almost every man in Europe, you may, 
perhaps, think it not unworthy of appearing in the pages of the Ant. 
Jacobin, which have ever been devoted to the execration of the tyrant, 

1 am, Sir, your humble servant, 

10th Jan. 1807. G. C, 


—ae ee 


EPIGRAM on Two deceased Statesmen. 


Non Winpuam, not Doy te, sed Veritas loquitur. 


BRITANNIA’s boast, her glory, and her pride, 


Pirt in his country’s service liv’d and died ; 
Firmly resolv’d at length like Pitt to do, 
For once, to serve his country-—Fox died too. 


— i ——— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*¢ The Uti Possidetis, and the Status quo,” shall certainly appear i 
the next Number ; and we shall be happy to receive farther communica- 
tions from the same intelligent and able correspondent. 


— 





* The recent defeat of the tyrant in Poland, will, we trust, tend to 


realize the author's hopes, at least, ig will give an additional interest 
his Dreasn, 






